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qookepss sixth year of war 
began on September 10, 
1944. The five war years have 


| _ been periods of accelerating ten- 


sion and endeavour, of concen- 


_ trated mobilization of every re- 
source. 


Canadians have learned that 
this war is everybody’s war. In 


_ the lost blood and broken bodies 


of Canada’s young fighters, in 
the unstinting toil of its workers, 


_ in the co-operation of its people 


in accepting financial and com- 
fort sacrifice, Canada knows 
what war is so far as it is possible 


for any country to know whose — 
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own land has not been molested. 

Scarcely a family has been un- 
touched by the absence of mem- 
bers on active service—close to 
1,000,000 men and women have 
entered the forces of their coun- 
try. Many families have suf- 
fered the sorrow of casualties— 
more than 51,000 to July 31, 
20,000 of them dead or presumed 
dead. | 

The fifth war year has brought 
the allies within hailing distance 
of victory over Nazism. Hitler’s 
very portals are being beleagured 
on every side. The long years of 
trial are bearing fruition. 
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With about 11,500,000 people, 
Canada has become since 1939 
the fourth in air power, the third 
in sea power and the fourth in 
providing war supplies among 
the United Nations. From its 
fertile prairies, rich farm lands 
and abundant mining stores 
have come foodstuffs and weap- 
ons of war in such quantities 
that today the Dominion is the 
‘third trading nation of the world. 

These accomplishments have 
not been achieved without effort 
and denial. On the home front 
controls have been exercised— 
controls aimed at maintaining 
an adequate flow and orderly 
distribution of essential civilian 
supplies while holding down con- 
sumer prices. They have been 
enforced in the face of increas- 
ing war production and dwind- 
ling available manpower. 

The efforts to prevent infla- 
tion have been an important 
aspect of the war effort. From 
the beginning of the war to Oc- 
tober, 1941—the basic period 
for Canada’s price ceiling—the 
cost of living rose 14.6 points. 
Since then to August, 1944, it 
rose to 18 points, a further ad- 
vance in nearly three years of 
only 3.4 points. 

Also a part of the general 
stabilization picture have been 


F 


-ended March 31, 


Finance 


Canada’s -war expenditures Ss 
since 1939, including the esti 


and the budget forecast f % 
1944-45, total more tha 

$15,000,000,000, an average 
more than $1,300 for every Ca 
adian. The total war expend 
tures for the five fiscal years — 
1944, were 
$10,559,000,000, and the. rat 
of revenues to these war e 
penditures was: 


All income taxes........ 
All tax revenues......... 69.5 
Total revenue..... bene 


In the last five years, whi 
the nation’s funded debt h 
increased slightly more th. 
three times, the share of the de 
payable outside Canada has 
fallen from 26% to scarcely more 
than 3%. The wartime borro . 
ing has been distributed | 
widely that the interest on the 
public debt is paid to probably ae 
not less than 60% of the income- _ 
earners of the country. pa: 

Cash sales to individuals in 
Canada’s eighth public bond ~ 


issue of the war were nearly five 
times as great as in the first war 
loan of January, 1940. Sales to 
individuals have been as follows: 


AMOUNT 
IN 
LOANS MILLIONS 
WarR— 
Pareto oe ee 132.0 
Second si. Fe 113.0 
VicToRY— 
GLa ts Mane at hte Saye, 279.5 
Second ee i 335.6 
Third 374.6 
POUrtn ca. cs kan 529.5 
PEPE a hoe OSes soe, 599.7 
Sixth er ccc ures 643.7 


The number of subscriptions 


have multiplied almost 17-fold | 


from 178,363 in the first war 
loan to 3,077,123 in the sixth 
Victory loan. 

In addition to attaining new 
records in the number of applica- 
tions received and the dollar 
amount of bond sales made to 
individuals, the sixth Victory 
loan was also the greatest in the 
total amount of bonds sold, 
$1,407,576,650. | 


War Production 

The story of Canada’s war 
production has been one of sur- 
prising proportions, and the 
fighting services of all the United 
nations have praised Canadian- 
made equipment. The dollar 
value of Canadian production of 
_ war stores, exclusive of food sup- 


plies and metals, but including 
the value of deliveries on orders 
placed abroad, defence construc- 
tion and government-financed 
plant expansion, has exceeded 
$8,000,000,000. The value of 
war production alone—produc- 
tion of aircraft, vehicles, vessels, 
chemicals, explosives, guns, small 
arms, ammunition, instruments, 
signals and miscellaneous mili- 
tary stores—is more than 
$6,000,000,000. 

Responsible for this produc- 
tion was an ‘‘army”’ of more than 
1,000,000 men and women of 
Canada’s industrial front, the 
workers who made it possible to 
convert and expand their coun- 
try’s industrial capacity from 
the relatively simple needs of 
peace to the specialized and 
ever-changing demands of war. 
By their effort the nation learned 
its own strength while serving its 
own freedom. 

Coupled with the tremendous 
growth in war manufacturing 
has been Canada’s achievement 
in mining and metallurgy. The 
nation ranks first as an exporter 
of base metals, and the last two 
years have been its greatest in 
this vital field. The estimated 
value of metal and mineral pro- 
duction in 1943 was $524,426,850 
or $44.40 per capita. 


In terms of the allied war 
effort and excluding production 
by Soviet Russia, Canada con- 
tributes these percentages of the 

combined output of the United 
Nations: 


Nickel ese sca ae nae 94% 
Asbestos...............4. 7 baty 
Aluminum... 24.5 023%. 32% 
OAC ean een aad oe ahem 20% 
Wea ys Ber a Pes ea TL 
CODERS Set adn ee eae 10% 
Agriculture 


Despite a 23% Acctne of man- 
power on Canadian farms be- 
cause of enlistments into the 
armed forces and war industries, 
Canada’s agricultural output has 
increased by 50% during the 
war. Demands have been made 
on the nation’s food production 
by the needs of the armed forces 
and ships’ stores, increased do- 
mestic consumption, shipments 
to the United Kingdom and 
other countries, prisoners of war 
parcels and international relief. 


Field crops and fruits........ 
Livestock 
Poultry and eggs........... 
Dairy products............. 
Other sources.............. 


Mutual Aid 
Canada has been one of the 
few nations with an exportable 


surplus of munitions of war—_ 


Especially has the produ 
of livestock and livest 
products, particularly of hogs, 
expanded during the war 
years to meet these war ae 
mands. The commercial market i 
ings of hogs alone increased fror n 
3,700,000 head in 1939 t to 
7,150,000 head in 1943 and will | 
be close to 10,000,000 head in 
1944. A good deal of this in- 
crease has been in the Prairie 
Provinces. In Saskatchewa: 
once the most specialized wheat — 
province, the cash income from: 
the sale of livestock increased 
from $17,238,000 in 1939 
$78,658,000 in 1943. Simil: } 
the cash income from the sale. 
dairy products in this provinc 
increased from $6,113,000 : 
1939 to $20,114,000 in 1943. 

The estimated cash incom 
from the sale of all Canadia 
farm products increased 939 
from $722,300,000 in 1939 1 
$1,397,300,000 in 1943 as follows: — 


1939 1943 
$332,500,000 $501,400,000 
185,300,000 449,700,000 
52,200,000 124,300,000 
113,800,000 249,000,000 
38,500,000 72,900,000 


equipment, raw materials and 
foodstuffs. Each United Nation - 
pays for as much as it can, an Ge , 


livered under Mutual Aid, which 
is Canada’s method of sending 
such supplies where they are 
most needed. The arrangement 
is based on a realization that the 
provision of materials to the 
common cause is no less vital 
and no less a duty than the pro- 
vision of fighting men. The 
supplies are distributed on the 
basis of strategic need. 

The Mutual Aid Act was 
passed on May 20, 1943, when 
Canada had been at war for 
more than 34 years and had 
already extended financial aid in 


excess of $2,700,000,000 to the 


United Kingdom and its allies to 
purchase Canadian supplies. 
The act provided for the dis- 
tribution of war supplies to the 
United Nations to the value of 
$1,000,000,000. Up to March 31, 
1944, total Mutual Aid expendi- 
tures amounted to $912,603,220. 


The appropriation for Mutual . 


Aid for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1945, is $800,000,000, 
which includes Canada’s contri- 


bution to the United Nations 


Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, fixed at $77,000,000. 


Under Mutual Aid Canada 
gives no money or credit to other 
countries. Aid is in terms of 
_. Canadian goods and services, 
but only those goods and ser- 


vices which Canada decides it 
can and should supply. The 
actual money voted the Mutual 
Aid Board by Parliament each 
year goes to Canadians for their 
services and products. 


Trade 


With all Canada’s resources 
geared to peak production, its 
domestic exports have pyra- 
mided during the war years. 
Excluding gold, they amounted 
to more than $2,971,700,000 in 
1943, highest value in history. 

‘During the first seven months 
of 1944 they were $2,024,980,000, 
compared with $1,581,408,000 
in the corresponding period of 
1943, an increase of 28%. 

In this same period the total 
value of Canada’s external trade, 
including both exports and im- 
ports, was $3,063,480,000, ex- 
clusive of gold. This total was 
higher than in any other similar 
period and was only slightly 
below the aggregate for the 
calendar year 1941. 


At least 80% of the current 
exports comprise material used 
directly in the prosecution of the 
war. Thus only 20% is normal 
and non-war trade, but it is on 
such non-war exports that much 
of the nation’s post-war trade 
will be founded. 


. 


With the United Kingdom 
and the United States its biggest 
customers, here is how Canada’s 
exports have increased during 
the war years: 


1939. ... $ 924,926,000 
1940. .  1,178,954,000 
1941. 1,621,003,000 
B42 Se ak es 2,363,773,000 
1943. 2,971,475,000 


1944 (seven months) 2,024,980,000 


Navy 

In war time the merchant 
ships that carry these supplies 
need protection, and in the early 
days of expansion it was the first 
aim of the Royal Canadian Navy 
to be a wholly protective force. 
In recent months, however, Can- 
ada’s navy has expanded further 
into a balanced fighting force 
with heavy offensive power. 
Under the impetus of war it has 
mushroomed from 15 ships in 
1939 to more than 700 now— 
about 350 of them fighting ships, 
and the remainder smaller craft. 

In September, 1939, there 
were only two naval bases in 
Canada, one at Halifax and the 
other at Esquimalt, British Col- 
umbia. These two have been 
greatly expanded and in addi- 
tion 11 new bases have been 
developed on the east and west 
coasts and in Newfoundland. 

Personnel have increased from 
1,700 at the outbreak of war to 


5,000 members of the Wom 


voy of the war, 


more than 90,000, inclu 
Royal Canadian Naval Serv 
In 1943 alone, 27,000 persons — 
were added. About 40% of th Ds 
men of the R.C.N. are serving — 
at sea, and a large number of 
those on shore have had . 
service. 


The original function of aid 
Canadian navy was that of safe- 
guarding the lifeline of the Un 
Nations between Canada and tt 
United Kingdom. In the earli 
days of the war German U-boa 
were sinking allied merchant 
shipping on the north Atlantic 
convoy route at an average ra’ 
of 1,000,000 tons each mont 
Canada’s share in this esco: 
work was placed as high as 48% 
During the summer of 1944 
R.C.N. ships provided 100% . 
close escort for all North Ame 
ica—United Kingdom trade co 
voys. Recently the largest co 
more tha 
1,000,000 tons of cargo arrive 
at United Kingdom ports fr 
North America provided | 
tirely with close escort by 
R.C.N. and air coverage by 
R.C.A.F. and the R.A.F. 

Also during the summe ret 
R.C.N. vessels made up approxi <o 
mately 30% of all support for 
units in thenorth Atlantic. Itis 


An 
R.C.N. officer 
on the after 
gun deck of 
H.M.C.S. Iroquois, 
one of Canada’s 
powerful - 
Tribal class 
destroyers. 


pected that they 
will continue to 
be responsible 
for the major 
burden in this 
theatre for con- 
siderable time 
to come. The 
Canadian navy 
has sunk 15 sub- 
marines. 

Aside from 
convoy duties, 
Canada’s navy 
has guarded the 
nation’s coastlines. Its ships and 
men served in many battle the- 
atres before the huge invasion 
concentration of June, 1944. In 
North Africa and Sicily, in the 
Caribbean, in the north Pacific 
occupation of Kiska, the white 
ensign of the Canadian navy has 
made its mark. { 

_ Before the invasion the R.C.N. 
released 16 Bangor class mine- 
sweepers to the United Kingdom. 


Previously it had been agreed 
that Canada would man for in- 
vasion operations 30 L.C.I. (L)’s 
(landing craft infantry, large) 
and 16 motor torpedo boats. To 
assist In escorting invasion con- 
voys 19 Canadian corvettes were 
also sent to the English Chan- 
nel. Twelve frigates and 10 
escort destroyers of the River 
class, comprising Canadian sup- 
port forces, were used to cover 
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invasion forces. Six of Canada’s 
largest and most powerful de- 
stroyers took part in pre-invasion 
and invasion operations—two 
of the Fleet and four of the 
Tribal class. 

On D-day and in the weeks 
that followed, the two large 
Canadian infantry landing ships, 
H.M.C.S. Prince Henry and 
Prince David, carried thousands 
of Canadian and allied troops to 
the invasion areas of France. 
When the invasion of southern 
France was planned, these two 
ships were sent to the Mediter- 
ranean to take part in landings. 

In all, 109 ships, manned by 
approximately 10,000 officers 
and men of the Royal Canadian 
Navy, took part in the invasion 
of France. The personnel in- 
cluded a beach commando party, 
officers and ratings of the Cana- 
dian navy whose duty it was to 
regulate traffic and patrol sectors 
of the invasion beaches. Cana- 
da’s naval contribution to the 
invasion, however, was not con- 
fined to the D-day period, but 
has been a continuous one from 
weeks before the first landing in 
France until the present. It is 
still continuing. 

A further outstanding job 
done by the R.C.N. has been the 
performance of its ships against 
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enemy surface craft. 


Occupied 
almost entirely until recent 
months with anti-submarine 
warfare, Canada’s navy had 
little opportunity of proving 
its effectiveness against enemy 
surface vessels. In fact, the only 
two encounters with German 
surface craft until the spring of 
1944 occurred when H.M. C Si 
Prince Robert captured the Ger- 
man merchant ship Weser in 
September, 1940, and two Ger- 
man vessels scuttled themselves 
to avoid capture by H.M.C.S. 
Prince Henry in May, 1941. 

Since the beginning of the war 
and up to August 23, 1944, ships 
of the R.C.N. have, by them- 
selves, captured one ship, sunk 
12 ships and caused severe dam- 
age to 16 or 17 others, some of 
which may have sunk or been 
scuttled after they were no lone 
under observation. ne 

In addition, Canadian ching 
were represented in naval forces’ 
which sank 23 enemy surface 
vessels and damaged nine others. 

Enemy vessels destroyed by 
Canadian ships immediately be- 
fore and since the invasion have 
included merchant ships, de- — 
stroyers, mine-sweepers, trawl- 
ers, other escort craft, flak ships, © ‘ 
U-boats, R-boats, E-boats and — 
other lighter craft. The grand — 


total of ships sunk or damaged in 
actions in which ships of the 


Canadian navy participated is 


60 or more. 


Army 

The superbly trained and 
equipped army which represents 
Canada on the battlefronts to- 
day is the result of the wartime 
expansion of. a small pre-war 
permanent force of 4,500 men. 
All Canadian units overseas are 
now in action in Italy or western 
Europe. 


The present army strength of 


more than 460,000 men compares 
with the maximum World War I 
strength of 389,639 reached in 
July, 1918. In addition in this 
war there are more than 15,000 
women in the Canadian Wo- 
men’s Army Corps. 

The first contingent of the 
First Canadian Division landed 
in the United Kingdom on De- 
cember 17, 1939, three months 
and seven days after Canada 
declared war. Since then the 
troops overseas have been rein- 
forced and intensively trained 
for the big invasion offensive 
and for additional garrison of 
Britain’s threatened shores. 

Before French resistance col- 


lapsed in 1940 Canadian troops 


actually had landed in France 


ready for battle, but they were 


recalled without going into ac- 


tion. After the evacuation of the 
British forces from Dunkirk in | 
early June, 1940, the Canadians 
were among the few adequately 
equipped troops left in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom to meet a possible 
enemy invasion. 

In the months that followed 
various Canadian detachments 
took part in raids on the Euro- 
pean coast and on September 9, 


1941, on Spitzbergen, the largest 


raid of this nature. 

Later that year on the other 
side of the world nearly 2,000 
Canadians were engaged in the 
fighting at Hong Kong, where 
all were killed or taken prisoner 
when that fortress fell on De- 
cember 25, 1941. 

Canadian forces formed five- 
sixths of the United Nations 
troops in a raid on Dieppe on 
August 19, 1942, and more than 
3,350 Canadians were killed, 
wounded or taken prisoner. The 
lessons learned at Dieppe proved 
to be of value in later successful 


invasion landings. 


On July 10, 1943, the invasion 
of Sicily brought to an end for 


the Canadian Army the more 


than three years of watchful 

waiting in the United Kingdom 

and long preparations for attack. 
11 


‘ 


The 


Canadian First Division 
took part in some of the heaviest 
fighting of the allied 39-day 


campaign which resulted in 
enemy retreat to the Italian 
mainland. 

On September 3, 1943, Italy 
was invaded. The Canadian 
First Division was still with the 
British Eighth Army as in Sicily, 
but in November a further large 
contingent of Canadian troops 
arrived to engage in the heavy 
fighting. Subsequently Canadian 
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Symbolic of this 
mechanized 
war, 

an endless 1s 
procession of 
camouflaged 
Canadian tanks 
and gun carriers 
move through 
the narrow 
streets 
_and sidewalks 
of a captured 
French town. 


the Adriatic fighting which en 
ed in the capture of Ortona_ 
December. 

On May 24, 1944, it was dia 
closed that in the new 1944 of- 
fensive the corps in Italy was 
fighting for the first time at full 
strength and that Canadians 
had driven the crucial wedge 


through the Hitler line. a 
they opened the Liri and Sacc 


Valley route to Rome for other 
units of the Eighth Army. Since 
then Canadians, fighting along- 
side allies of at least nine other 
nationalities, have forced the 
Germans mile by mile up the 
long Italian boot and broken 
through the Gothic line near the 
Adriatic coast towards Rimini 
and north of Pesaro. 


The long-awaited D-day saw 
Canadians in the vanguard of 
the allied forces in Normandy. 


The Canadian Third Division | 
- was made up of 14 battalions 


representing seven of Canada’s 
nine provinces. They covered 
the beaches speedily and pushed 
inland to fulfil every assignment 
as planned. Pushing past Ba- 
yeux, the first town captured by 
the allies, they cut off the high- 
‘way leading to Caen. 

The division consolidated its 
position around Caen, and later 
when a new offensive was 
launched in that area Canadian 
artillery supported British in- 
fantry in their drive past the 
city. Throughout July Cana- 
dians with the British in the 
Caen district fought through 
tough resistance in steady 
ground-fighting and hedge-to- 
hedge techniques. More spec- 
tacular action came with the 


drive on Carpiquet which pre- 
ceded the push into Caen. Here 
were encountered some of Hit- 
ler’s prize youth formations, but 
the Canadians, supported su- 
perbly by allied artillery from 
the sea and air, took this im- 
portant village and its more 
important airfield. 

From here the strategic posi- 
tion of Caen, with its main com- 
munications lines leading to 
Paris itself, was the. next ob- 
jective. In joint action with the 
British, Canadian forces entered 
the city after two days of con- 
stant struggle. Units of the 
Canadian Second Division which 
had fought at Dieppe took part 
in the Caen action. | 

Ten days after the capture of 
Caen Canadians and British 
staged a new breakthrough and 
pushed on to the Orne river. By 
constant slugging they held their 
main positions and thus enabled 
United States forces to break 
through from St. Lo to Cou- 
tances and cut off the Nazis 
in the Cherbourg peninsula. 

The August drive from Caen 
to Falaise was the first battle 
action for the First Canadian 
Army. Here the Canadian Sec- 
ond and Third Infantry Div- 
isions and Fourth Armored Div- 
ision were in battle together for 
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the first time. (See ‘Canadian 
Forces in Action,” page 39.) 
By the end of August the 
coast of southern Francehad been 
invaded by the allies. Paris was 
free again, and the soil of Ger- 
many was within easy reach. 


Air Force | 


One of the greatest single war 
contributions by Canada _ has 
been the training of more than 
100,000 air crew personnel. The 
broad fields and clear skies of 


Canada became production lines 


for the skilled young fliers who 


have had a decisive role in re- 
ducing the mighty Luftwaffe to 
crippled desintegration. 

Set up in December, 1939, the 
huge British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan was conceived by 
the planners of allied war stra- 
tegy with the sole object of ob- 
taining and maintaining air su- 
premacy over the enemy. Under 
the administration of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, training 


Of te a new airfield, an R.C.A.F. convoy crosses a Bailey pontoon bridge in Italy. 


Typical of 
a 
thousand 
across 
Canada, 
an R.C.A.F. 
training 

_ class 
lines up 
fora 
“wings” 
parade 
at 
Trenton, 
Ontario. 


centres and flying fields sprang 
up across the Dominion from the 
- Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Canadian youth answered the 
call to high skies in thousands. 
From a pre-war nucleus of 4,000, 
the R.C.A.F. now has a strength 
of more than 204,000—190,000 
men and 14,000 women. The 
-R.C.A.F. overseas has a total 
strength of more than 50,000 
officers and men. 

Originally there were three 
Canadian squadrons which went 
overseas as units. Now there are 
at least 42 on actual operations. 
Nearly all their air crew are 
Canadian, commanding officers 
are Canadian, ground crew are 
_ Canadian and the entire cost is 
borne by Canadians. These units 


include bomber, fighter, recon- 


naissance, coastal command, 
night fighter and intruder squad- 
rons. In addition, for each air 
crew member of the R.C.A.F. in 
a Canadian squadron there are 
10 others serving throughout the 
Royal Air Force. 

The first R.C.A.F. unit sent 
overseas Was an army co-opera- 
tion unit which reached England 
in February, 1940. A fighter 
squadron arrived the next June, 
and these fliers helped turn the 
course of the war in the victori- 
ous Battle of Britain. 

As the course of war changed 
from allied defensive to offen- 
sive and the death-dealing ar- 
madas over Germany and Ger- 
man-held territories grew larger, 
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the R.C.A.F. became a tremend- 
ous hitting power. On January 
1, 1943, the R.C.A.F. bomber 
group was formed, and the names 
of Cologne, Essen, Frankfurt, 
Dresden, Leipzig became as fa- 
miliar to Canadians as the names 
of their own cities. Thousands 
of tons of bombs dropped by 
Canadians aided in the ‘“‘soften- 
ing up”’ process which later made 
successful invasion possible. 

In other parts of the globe— 
in North Africa, Malta, Sicily, 
over the beachheads of Anzio 
and Cassino in Italy, in the heat 
of Burma, Ceylon, India, in the 
cold of Kiska in the Aleutians— 
members of the R.C.A.F. have 
acquitted themselves honorably. 


In the unrelenting hunt for 
submarines and in the protection 
of troops and supplies on the 
Atlantic the story has_ been 
equally successful. Since the 
U-boat attack by the R.C.A.F. 
in October, 1941, until the end of 
1943, there were 63 attacks on 
enemy submarines. One anti- 
submarine patrol was detached 
from the east coast to operate 
from a base in Iceland to round 
out Atlantic coverage. Squad- 
tons patrolled the Pacific sea 
lanes as well, and fighters were 
poised for air attacks. 
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and Halifaxes of this group 


on aces territory. ie May, th 
high pressure pre- invas ) 


wvaleies feindianpse ‘ 
mines on enemy targets. 
During these tense See C 


result every ie in : 
R.C.A.F. bomber group was 
represented in the massive air 


Between dusk of June 5 d 
dawn of June 7 the Lancasters 


478 sorties. They attacked 
targets and blasted rail | 
troop concentrations and ot 
objectives close to invasion 
Between midnight and « 
on D-day the R.C.A.F. drop 
1,000 tons of bombs. 
R. GA). fighter squad 
formed part of the air prote 
for the initial operations. — 


Between invasion day and the 
end of June the R.C.A.F. de- 
stroyed more than 80 enemy 
aircraft, one destroyer and sev- 
eral E-boats. Devastating at- 
tacks were made on the German 
transportation system, airfields, 
shipping, cities and robot bomb 
bases. i | 

By the second week of invasion 
a Canadian Spitfire wing was 
operating from a full-fledged 
airfield in Normandy, and a 
complete mobile R.C.A.F. air- 
field unit had been moved across 
the English Channel. 

During the record month of 
June the R.C.A.F. group made 
3,000 sorties to drop 10,000 tons 
of explosives—almost as great a 


Ready to 
loose 


death 


over 


é 


tonnage as was dropped during 
the whole of 1943 by the R.C.A.F. 
In the first stage of the British 
and Canadian thrust past Caen, 
every R.C.A.F.. squadron was 
represented. More than 1,000 
Canadian fliers were with the 
bomber group that hit Hamburg 
on the night of July 28. 


In every encounter—at sea, 
on land or in the air—Canadian 
fighting men have proven their 
toughness, their stamina and 
their courage. The heat and 
burden of battle have been their 
spur. In the hour of approach- 


ing victory Canada holds a proud 
head for the perseverance and 
tenacity of its warrior sons. 


Germany 
these young 
R.C.A.F. 
fliers typify 
the 
thousands 
who have 

. risked 
and even lost 
their lives 
for 
freedom’s 
cause. 


. the supply of food will, for the underfed and starving 
peoples of the world, be the real test of liberation.” 


Rt. Hon. W. L. MACKENZIE KING, 


OON the first of the United 


Nations organizations will 
go into action. The United Na- 


tions Relief and Rehabilitation _ 


- Administration, which in the 
autumn of 1943 was no more 


than a blueprint on the draught- 


ing boards of allied diplomats, 
has now taken shape and is ready 
for the workit was patterned todo. 

Reduced even to the most 
fundamental of necessities, war 


relief is still a tremendous job. 


It was with a realization of this 
fact that the scope of the work 
to be undertaken by UNRRA 
was outlined at the organiza- 
tional meeting at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, in November, 1943. 
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keep Germans well fed and t 


Prime Minister of Canada 


The Problem 

UNRRA officials estimate otha 
there are about 130, 000,06 
Europeans who will require Te 
lief, in the Far East there al 
about 230,000,000 Chinese unde 
Japanese domination. = 

In Europe it is believed th: 
only about 50% of the pre-wa 
pig population, from 50% 
75% of the cattle and 75% 
85% of the horses have survi 
the war. Fertility of the soil 
the European continent has be 
reduced by a program of inter 
sive cultivation. The Nazi course 
in regard to food has been to 


feed the others the minimu 
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ally. 


- amount consonant with the work 
expected of them. 
Eastern situation 


The -Far 
is perhaps 


even worse. Before the war 


~ China consumed about 


176,000,000 tons of food annu- 
The war has caused an 
annual deficit of about 4,000,000 
or 5,000,000 tons. 

In view of the size of the job 
to be done, UNRRA relief will 
be limited to the prevention 
of starvation in war devastated 
countries, to supplying such 
clothing, medical facilities and 
other articles as are necessary to 
prevent the death of war suf- 
ferers. ee 
Rehabilitation as viewed by 
UNRRA planners is really only 
another phase of relief. UNRRA 
rehabilitation measures will be 
aimed at making relief recipients 
self-supporting. Chief object of 


_ UNRRA’s rehabilitation plans 
- is to make relief unnecessary. 


If UNRRA finds that it can 
accomplish more than this with 
the funds and the supplies at its 
disposal, it will undoubtedly do 


so, but UNRRA definitely is not 
‘intended to raise living stand- 


ards in any country above pre- 


< war; nor is it intended to be an_ 
instrument for remedying world | 
unemployment. 


Military Necessity 

UNRRA is necessary. The 
agreement signed by the 44 
United and Associated Nations 
which are nembers of UNRRA 
stipulates that activities of the 
administration must not be al- 


lowed to interfere with the prose- 
_cution of the war; but further 


than that, military reasons alone 
dictate that some sort of relief 
organization should be set up. 
Primary considerations in mod- 
ern war are. communications, 
transport and supply lines. An 
army cannot operate at maxi- 
mum efficiency in a territory 


_ where public utilities are in dis- 


repair, where the civil popula- 
tion is starving. Undernourish- 
ment breeds disease, which is no 
respecter of a uniform and will | 
spread from civilians to the army 
if proper checks are not imposed. 


Much immediate civilian re- 
lief in liberated areas will need 
to be provided by the army. For 
this purpose, the civil affairs 
branch of the army—Allied Mili- 
tary Government—was set up. 
This branch has gathered ex- 
perience and proved its worth in 
the North Africa - Sicily - Italy 
campaign. Civil affairs officers 
were with the allied armies liber- 
ating Europe from the west. 
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It is no part of the army’s 
duty, however, to continue re- 
lief work once the immediate 
military necessity has passed. 
The army moves on, and the civil 
affairs officers are needed else- 
where, but the need for relief 
continues. This is where UNRRA 
steps in. 

It is estimated that the period 
during which relief will be ad- 
ministered by the military will 
be about six months, but during 
the military period UNRRA 
officials will work with them, 
‘learn the problems to be faced, 
the best way to handle them. 


Distribution Channels 

The number of UNRRA work- 
ers who will actually go into the 
field will not be large. Wherever 
possible the relief organization 
will try to work through the 
recognized government. This 


will avoid the inevitable criticism 
which results when strangers 


come into a country and fake: 


wholesale houses, retailers and 


over essential phases of the 
national economy. 

When normal channels ton , 
distribution of supplies are not 
too badly damaged, UNRRA ~ 
will use them for sending relief 
into a country. By using the 


other media of distribution, the 
return to normal will be brought 
about much more quickly than if — 
UNRRA were to use soup kit- 
chen methods in distributing | 
relief supplies. : 

For the time when soup itch 
en methods may be necessary, 
however, UNRRA has organized 
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ot 


field missions, ranging in size 


from 100 to 250 to go into de- 
vastated countries and under- — 
take the actual distribution of — 
relief. These UNRRA workers 4 
are chosen for their skill, Rie 
ficiency, knowledge of different 
countries and ability to ade 
themselves to unusual situa » 


UNRRA must 
open roads 
and repair 

public utilities. 

Here Canadian 

soldiers clear i 

astreetin 
Italy. 


other problems 
pressing. One which will arise 


Caught in war’s backwash, refugees return to devastated Canadian-won Falaise. 


tions. Many Canadians have 
taken positions with UNRRA. 


War Migrations 


Although the biggest problem 
facing UNRRA is probably the 
procurement and distribution of 
food and clothing in countries 
devastated by war, there will be 
scarcely less 


immediately on the halt of hos- 
tilities is how to handle the 


‘throngs of people returning to 
the homes from which they have 
been driven by war. The number 


of these people in Europe is 


variously estimated at from. 


20,000,000 to 30,000,000. Prob- 


ably 8,000,000 have been taken 


to Germany alone as slave lab- 
our. As soon as the battle stops, 
these people will want to return 
home. If they are not properly 
looked after and their movement 
controlled as they go, epidemics 
are likely to break out, and 
many may perish on the way. It 
will be the greatest mass migra- 
tion in history, and the allies 
must be ready for it. This is an- 
other job for UNRRA. 


Another problem will be the 
prevention of disease among the 
civilian population of liberated 
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countries. 
nourishment, lack of clothing 
and fuel, these people will be 
easy prey to epidemics. New 
diseases have been brought to 
‘Europe by German soldiers who 
fought in Africa. UNRRA must 
be ready to meet these condi- 
tions, or dread consequences may 
result. 


Finance . 

The total pool of UNRRA 
financial resources will be about 
$2,500,000,000. This will be 
made up by a contribution from 
each of the nations which have 
not been occupied by the enemy. 
Those countries which have been 
occupied will not be expected to 
contribute to the main fund. 
Contributions will be made on 
the basis of 1% of the contribut- 


ing country’s national income for | 


the year ending June 30, 1943. 
Largest contribution on this 
basis will be made by the United 
States, which will pay about 
$1,350,000,000. The United 


Kingdom contribution is 


$80,000,000 
$352,000,000) ; 
$77,000,000. 
Since goods will be urged 
from the contributing countries, 
only 10% of the country’s con- 
tribution need be in a form nego- 
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(roughly 
the Canadian 


Weakened by under- 


Canada, with one of the few food 


contribution. These goods wi 
be paid for out of the 10% fre 


a credit available for the ac 
chase of the contributing coun- 
try’s goods and services. 


war on supplies throughout th 
world, it is obvious that UNRRA 
will find it necessary to rely more. 
heavily on some countries than 
others in the provision of sup- 
plies. Some UNRRA membe 
countries will not have enoug 
goods to sell to the Administra 
tion to make up their quot 
Consequently such a country a 


surpluses in the world, a fore 
most producer of some other 
supplies necessary to relief work 
may be asked to provid 
UNRRA with more goods tha 
can be paid for by the Canadia: 


currency contributions of othe Bi 
member countries or by the pur- — 
chases of relief-needing countrie 
who are in a position to pay 

Not all UNRRA relief supplie 
will be distributed as free gifts. 
Countries in a position to do s 
are expected to pay, and alread 
France, the Netherlands an es 
other countries of western — 
Europe have said that they will 
pay for the relief eicy rece a 
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This will not be allowed to affect 
the distribution of relief. Sup- 
plies will be distributed on a 
strict basis of need, and all or- 
ders for relief must be cleared 
_ through UNRRA, regardless of 
ability to pay. This will be es- 
_ pecially important in the case of 
goods in shortage—such items as 
milk, sugar and certain textiles. 
The job of UNRRA is to see that 
these goodsare fairly apportioned. 
- Since most relief supplies will 
be distributed through the usual 
channels, considerable local cur- 
rency will be returned to 


UNRRA which, while it cannot © 


- be spent outside the relief-re- 
ceiving country, can be used to 
pay UNRRA’s expenses inside 
that country. Movement of dis- 
placed persons inside the country 
could be paid for in local cur- 
_rency, and any supplies of food 
surplus not needed for relief 
work in that country could be 


S - bought and used for relief else- 


where. 


UNRRA Buys in Canada 


Already Canada has made its 


cash contribution to UNRRA, 


and orders for relief supplies 


‘have been placed in Canada. 
_ UNRRA has already spent 

~ $12,000,000 in Canada. One 
__ order is for a considerable ton- 


malnutrition 
science. 


UNRRA must fight disease, 
-and epidemic with medical 


nage of agricultural machinery; — 


another is for 20,000,000 pounds 
of Canadian canned fish. 
UNRRA wants Canada to supply 


more than 60,000,000 pounds of 


soap, substantial quantities of 
medical supplies. 

Canadian mills are now mak- 
ing samples of woollen cloth, and 
a $6,000,000 order for woollen 
clothing of a utilitarian nature 
will soon be placed in this coun- 
try. Isolation of civilian textile 
manufacture facilities in 
Europe from outside sources of 
raw wool and cotton, coupled 
with undernourishment and a_ 
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lack of fuel, has made the 
clothing problem on the con- 
tinent one of the most urgent. 
After a survey of the clothing 
stocks of the Canadian armed 
forces, a quantity of used service 
garments, dyed and repaired, 
has been purchased by UNRRA 
from the War Assets Corpor- 
ation. Some repaired Canadian 
service boots have also been sold 
_to UNRRA for relief purposes. 

UNRRA will look to Canada 
to supply a large part of its needs 
for wheat. Although Canada dis- 


posed of 533,000,000 bushels of 
wheat during the crop year ended 
July 31, 1944, the new crop year 
began with a carry-over of about 
355,000,000 bushels. The new 
crop has been unofficially esti- 
mated at about 450,000,000 - 
bushels, which indicates that 
Canada will be well prepared to 
handle any relief demands for 
wheat likely to be made on it 
during the current crop year. 

It is reported that fairly satis- 
factory relief stock piles of cereals 
and vitamins are being built up. 


Food for Nazi-sucked Europe was problem encountered by Allies long before D-day. 


Difficulty is being experienced, 
however, 
oils and fats, and civil affairs 
missions in France are finding 
that butter, margarine and other 
fats have been almost completely 
lacking during the Nazi occupa- 
tion. 

UNRRA orders placed in Can- 
ada are handled by the UNRRA 
procurement division of the Can- 
adian Mutual Aid Board. As has 
been the practice with Mutual 
Aid goods, all UNRRA supplies 
from Canada will be marked with 
the Canadian export insignia— 
a maple leaf—and the name 
“‘Canada’’. Obviously some sup- 
plies, such as wheat, cannot be 
so marked. 


The “‘Ifs”’ and “‘Buts”’ ; 
The quantity of relief goods 

which UNRRA will require can- 

~ not be accurately estimated at 


_ this stage. Much depends on 


what time of the year a country 
is liberated, how swiftly the ene- 
my retreats, the size of crops 
produced in the year of libera- 
tion. If the armies of the enemy 
were to crumble suddenly and 
could not stage a long drawn-out 
retreat, employing their well 
known efficiency at demolition 
and ruin, the allies might be 
able to seize countries in which 


in procuring sugar, 


agricultural and industrial econ- 
omics are in good working order. 
Otherwise the enemy would leave 
behind him a legacy of broken 
public utilities, burned food 
stocks, devastated barns and 
fields. 

If the enemy can be driven 
from a country before the crops 
are harvested and shipped away, 
it will make the problem of sup- 
plying relief food much easier. 
The German method has been to 
take crops off, ship them into 


the Reich as soon as possible and 


leave their subject populations 
with scarcely enough on which 
to exist. 

Reports of the quantities of 
relief goods which will be needed | 
in liberated territories have been 
prepared by various agencies of 
theallied governments since early | 
in the war. The Inter-Allied 
Committee on Post-War Re- 
quirements, set up in London on 
September 24, 1941, surveyed 
the European situation and in 


June of 1943, presented a report 


estimating that, excluding Rus- 
sian needs, 23,485,000 metric 
tons of relief would have to be 
shipped into Europe in the first 
six months after liberation. As 
new information is received and 
the military situation develops, 
these estimates change. | 
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Two regional committees of — 
UNRRA have been set up to 


advise on requirements in Europe 
and Asia. The European re- 
gional committee is under the 
chairmanship of Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, formerly chairman 
of the Inter-Allied Committee 
on Post-War Requirements. 
Canada is represented on this 
committee, which has _head- 
quarters in London. The Far 
Eastern committee now has 
headquarters in Washington un- 
der the chairmanship of the 
Chinese representative. As soon 


ag military considerations will | 


Children of war—ltalian Boe and sister 
became ragamuffin beggars of the streets. 


X 


a 


are set up to advise the coliale 
which is the chief governing~ 


every six months. — The as 
meeting was at Atlantic City in 
November, 1943. The next 
meeting, which was to have been 
held in Montreal on June 23; 
had to be postponed because 
some delegates were prevented 
from attending as a result of the 
travel ban which had to be i im- 


ble moment. : 
To deal with ieee ee 


- 


ia been established under the 


B 
ata 


- ~ chairmanship of L. B. Pearson, 
= minister in the Canadian Em- 
____ bassy at Washington. Scope of 
- this committee can be judged 
2 from its terms of reference, which 
_ set out that it will advise the 
council, the central committee 
im and the. director-general of 


= UNRRA on general policy con- 
a cerning the provision, financing 
and transport of supplies. The 
_ chairman will 
| meetings of the central commit- 
~tee when supply matters are 
2 being considered, and he, to- 
ss gether with the director-general, 
- will sit in with the combined 
= boards when matters affecting 
the Administration are being 
discussed. The chairman of the 
committee has also been given 
‘the authority to appoint a spec- 
ial subcommittee to determine 
whether a recipient country is in 
a position to pay for relief ex- 
tended to it. 
The director-general is the 


chief permanent official of the. 


Administration, and he directs 
its day-to-day operations. 
UNRRA headquarters are now 
in Washington. Canadians are 
well represented on the UNRRA 
permanent staff. By an arrange- 


mr 


the Administration, the Cana- 


participate in 


all its 


ment recently completed with | 


dian Civil Service Commission 
is now receiving applications for 
a variety of responsible positions 


~ overseas. At present the greatest 


need is for persons qualified to 
take responsible administrative 
positions in the field missions. 
Specialists in distribution, wel- 
fare, agricultural and industrial 
rehabilitation, transport, engin- 


eering and accountancy are re- 


quired. It is expected that 
UNRRA’s intermediate and 
junior staff for clerical, account- 


ing, office managerial and similar 


types of work will be recruited 
in each country as the UNRRA 
organization in that country 
develops. 


Soldiers Know ; 
Canadian soldiers who have 
been fighting their way up the 
Italian peninsula and through 
the countryside of France know 
well the destruction that war 
can accomplish and the need for . 
immediate, adequate relief when 
the fighting stops. The Cana- 
dian Army in France has a job 
to do—to help end the war and 
frightfulness quickly. 
UNRRA’s job is a continuation 
of theirs—to end speedily the 
suffering and damage which war 
has brought to the countries now 


being liberated. 
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Airfields of the North 


N concept and 
in execution 
the defence plans 
for the vital areas 
of northwestern 
and northeastern 
Canada represent 
one of the most 
effective examp- 
les of co-opera- 
tion among the 
United Nations. 
While the  pri- 
mary purpose of 
the defence in- 
stallations was to close these 
North American approaches 
against attack by Germany and 
Japan, they now have become 
links in the offensive plans of the 
allies. Aircraft fly across the 
northwest to the Pacific theatre 
of war and across the northeast 
to Europe. 

Previous to Aneust 1, 1944, 
considerable information had 
been made known about the 
defence projects in the northwest 
(see CANADA AT War for Feb- 
ruary, 1944) but for reasons of 
security little was revealed about 
what is called the Northeast 
Staging Route until that date. 
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The need for a 
northeast staging 
route was ori- 
ginally suggested 
to Canada by the 
United Kingdom 
in August, 1940, 
with the sugges- 
tion 


sed with the Uni- 


range bombers 


were already be- 


ing ferried across 


the Atlantic through the New- 
foundland airport at Gander, 


but this airport was congested, 


and there were no facilities for — 


ferrying short-range bombers or 
fighters which were beginning to 


come off United States assembly _ 


lines in considerable volume. — 
The United States investiga- 


ted the possibilities of establish- 
ing airfields in Greenland | 
while Canada proceeded to re- 


connoitre Labrador. In June, 


0 ass te 


that the 
matter be discus- — 


tedStates. Long- 
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1941, a site was discovered at : 


Goose Bay, and a preliminary ~ 


survey was made. A United 
States Army Air Force party 
subsequently examined and re- 


commended the site. By agree- 
ment with the government of 
Newfoundland construction was 
begun by Canada almost im- 
mediately, and the field was in 
use before winter closed in. 


99-Year Lease 


It was subsequently agreed by 
the governments of Newfound- 
land and of the United Kingdom 
that Canada should be given a 
99-year lease to Goose air base 


for defence purposes; that this 
air base should be available to 
the Royal Air Force and to the 
United States Air Forces for the 
duration of the war and for such 
time thereafter as the parties 
might agree to be necessary or 
advisable in the interests of 
common defence; that the ques- 
tion of civil air use should remain 
over for settlement after the war, 
but that in any event civil and 
military aircraft owned by the 


Built for defence, this airfield at Whitehorse has immense peacetime potentialities. 


of Newfoundland 
rights to use the 


government 
should have 
base on terms not less favorable 
than aircraft owned by the 
government of Canada. 


In the meantime, the United 
States, by agreement with the 
Danish minister at Washington, 
had in April, 1941, assumed 
responsibility for the defence of 
Greenland and kad begun con- 
structing airfields there which 


were to be available to other. 


‘‘American nations,’’ which in- 
cluded Canada. Shortly after- 
wards the United States also 
made an agreement with Iceland 
for the defence of that island, 
and airfields were rapidly con- 
structed there. With the com- 
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On the busy 
staging route 

of 
~ Northwest 


~ Command — 
control — 

tower staffs — 
maintain | 

- 94-hour 
shifts, 


pletion of Goose airfield and the 


Greenland and Iceland fields, 
a staging route was available for 


relatively short-range aircraft. 


With the entry of the United — 


States into the war on December 


7, 1941, the strain on the existing 


ferry routes became even heavier. 
In May, 1942, the United States 
Army Air Forces proposed to the 
Canada-United States Perma- 


nent Joint Board on Defence the : : 


establishment of air routes over 


northeastern Canada to ferry 


long, medium and _ short-range 
aircraft to Europe. From the 
factories of the United States 
Pacific coast aircraft would be 


ferried across the Canadian — 
prairies to The Pas and Chur- | 
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chi cntobs. From this Hud- 
son ‘Bay port planes would fly 
to Southampton Island, North- 
west. Territories; Frobisher Bay 
in Baffin Island, Northwest Ter- 
ritories; Greenland and Iceland 
and from there to their destin- 
ation. Planes from another great 
focal point of United States air- 
craft production in the mid-west 
_ states would fly across Ontario 
- and Quebec to Fort Chimo on 
-Ungava Bay at the northern- 
most tip of Quebec and from 
Bs there link up with the other 
northeast route at Frobisher. 
These two channels were to be 
a in addition to the ferry route 
already established to the United 
Kingdom by way of Goose Bay, 
Greenland and Iceland. 


= ‘ Another purpose for the speedy 
_ - construction of the route was to 
-__ permit forces from interior points 


to be rushed to the defence of 


~ Greenland and Iceland should 
the occasion arise. 


A: Construction Urged 
; On June 9, 1942, the Perma- 


» 


nent Joint Board on Defence 


approved the proposal of the 
United States Army Air Forces. 
‘< It recommended immediate con- 
| struction of the proposed -air- 
- fields on Canadian territory, 


ce either by the Canadian or by 


the United States government 
with the approval of the Can- 
adian government. Facilities of 
the new routes were to be made 
available to the Royal Air Force. 

For several reasons the Hud- 
son Bay. leg of the northeast 
route has not been used to the 
extent anticipated, and the ori- 
ginal plans were never com- 


pletely implemented. As the 


submarine menace was mastered 
there was a parallel improvement 
in the shipping situation which 
permitted the transportation of 
more aircraft by ship. Increased 
facilities at Goose air base and 
at Newfoundland airports per- 
mitted a greater flow of aircraft 
through these fields. Amazing 
technological advances, which 
increased the fiying range and. 
reliability of aircraft, as well as 
improved meteorological ser- 
vices, made the route from Goose 
air base more serviceable for 
short-range planes. The success- 
ful allied landing in North Africa 


made it possible for aircraft used 


in this area to be flown over the 
southern route and thus relieved 
the pressure on the northern 
route. As the fortunes of the 
United Nations rose in the north 
Atlantic theatre the threat 
against the northeastern section 
of this continent diminished. 
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However, construction of these 
northeastern bases has completed. 
the interlocking network of more 
than 300 air fields which nowspan 


Canada. About 500 air miles 
west from The Pas is Edmonton, 
base for air operations into the 
Northwest,Alaska, the Aleutians, 
the Soviet Union and beyond. 
About 600 miles from both The 
Pas and Churchill is Fort Smith, 
an important link in the Mac- 
kenzie-Athabaska Route. 


Thus from north to south, 
east to west, continent to con- 
tinent, ocean to ocean—which- 
ever way planes fly—safe step- 


ping-stones have been provided. 


To Reimburse United States 


Although the United States - 
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-assuming for wartime facilities — 


BN ihe ol 
i One! of the a 
world’ $ loroes is 
-and most 
important air 
bases is at 
Goose Bay, 
Labrador. 
Here combined 
air forces on 
Canada and 
the United States 
operafeq 
mighty wartime — 
bomber route. 
Runways going — 
into the distance — ap 
are 6,000 feet — 
long...3= = 


has been responsible for much of 
the wartime construction in 
Canada’s northwest and north- ~ 
east, expenditures on permanent | 
works are to be reimbursed by — 
Canada. All the works, whether — : 
of a permanent or non-perma- — 
nent value, are being relinquished a 
to Canada. “cats Sean 


Canada’s total expenditures 2 


on wartime developments in the = 


northeast and northwest alone a 
amount to about $120,000,000. x 
They include an outlay of 

$34,761,643 which Canada ad 4 


constructed by Canada on the ~ 
original understanding that — 
Canada would be reimbursed by =< 
the United States, as well as — 
$76,811,551 in United States 


An additional $13,872,020 in 
nited States funds spent by the 
nited States is not being re- 


me expenditures for United 


nothing of permanent value, such 
temporary barracks. 

Details of the expenditures 
d the existence of the pre- 
ously undisclosed airfields in 
ortheastern Canada were re- 


Ef eld at. -Mingan, Quebec, near 
nticosti Island on the 
oose route to Europe, total 
gs 


bursed, since it represents war-. 


‘States purposes and provides” 


‘constructed 


in United States 


: in United States funds by the 


United States, $45,180,241 of 
which will be reimbursed by 
Canada, and $23,520,953 in 
Canadian funds by Canada. 
Such projects include the North- 
west Staging Route, flight strips 
along the Alaska Highway and 
Mackenzie and Athabaska 
Rivers and a telephone-tele- 
graph-teletype line from Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, to Alaska. 
The expenditures by the 
United States were up to April 
24, 1944. By Canada they were 
those authorized up to March 
31, 1944. Considerable construc- 
tion work remained to be done at 
that time before the Canadian 
outlay was fully expended. 


Agreement Reached 

In explanation of the agree- 
ment by which Canada _ will 
reimburse the United States for 
works of a permanent nature 
in Canada, Prime 
Minister King said: 


“The government had two con- 
siderations in mind. In the first 
place it is believed that, as part of 
the Canadian contribution to the 
war, this country should take genera! 
responsibility for the provision of 

_ facilities in Canada and in Labrador 
required for the use of Canadian. 
United Kingdom and United States 
forces. 


“In the second place it was 
thought that it was undesirable that 
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any other country should have a 
financial investment in improve- 
ments of permanent value, such as 
civil aviation facilities, for peace- 
time use in this country. 


“T am happy to say that our views 
on this subject were understood by 
the government of the United 
States, and the agreement which I 
have tabled is the result of this 
understanding.” 


Existing arrangements for the 
duration of the war for the 


maintenance, operation and de- 


fence of these projects are not 
disturbed. : 

Canada will pay to the United 
States the following amounts for 
construction by the United 


States: 
(United States 
Dollars) — 
Northwest Staging 
Route (including con- 
tracts not completed 
at the time of the 
exchange of notes)... $31,311,196 
Flight strips along Alas- 


ka Highway........ 3,262,687 
Flight strips along Mac- 
kenzie River........ 1,264,150 
Hudson Bay Route.... 27,460,330 
Airfield at Mingan, 
Quebec cn he aie 3,627,980 
Airfield at Goose Bay, 
abradow.n wines 543,000 
Telephone-telegraph- 
teletype line from 
Edmonton to Alaska . 
boundary’. =... 9,342,208 
DOTAL SS one Dae ee $76,811,551 


Costs incurred by Canada on 
United States account which 
Canada will assume are as 
follows: 
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bi 
(Canadian 


Dollars) 
Northwest Staging 
Route 2323 se $18,359,953 


Hudson Bay Route.... 1,290,010 
Airfield at Goose Bay, 

Labradors. ee 9,950,680 

TOTALS 2 ion $29,600,643 


In addition Canada will pay 
$5,161,000 for a projected im- 
provement program on the 
Northwest Staging Route. 


A breakdown of the United 
States expenditures on flight 
strips along the Alaska Highway 
and on the Mackenzie-Atha- 
baska Route follows: 


Flight Strips Along Alaska Highway 
(United States Dollars) 


Dawson Creek...... $ 428,220 
Sikanni Chief....... 599,947 
Prophet River...... ~ 422,084 
Liard Canyon...... 537,584 
Pine Lake.......... 287,162 
Squanga Lake...... 297,101 
Ponsakea te 471,227 
Burwash........... 219,362 

$3,262,687 


Mackenzie-Athabaska Route 
(United States Dollars) 


Waterways......... $ 108,754 
Embarras.......... 59,112 
Fort Smith......... 110,230 
Resolution. ........ 65,803 
Hay Rivers as 100,030 
Providence......... 111,252 
Mills Lake......... 43,075 
Fort Simpson....... 162,701 
Wrigley..=. 2... see 93,372 
Norman Wells...... 298,075 
Canol Camp........ 111,746 

$1,264,150 


DETAILED CANADIAN-AMERICAN EXPENDITURES 


U.S. Expenditures (U.S. 
.: Dollars), April24, | Canadian Expenditures (Canadian 
es F 1944 Dollars) 


Authorized Expended Balance to 
Of Perman- to March to March complete 
ih Tota ent Value 31, 1944 31, 1944 construction 
NORTHEAST STAGING ROUTE: 


ea phefas, Mans... s+... <.. $ 415,000 $ 415,000 $ 1,253,850 $ 921,650 $ 332,200 
> ~Churchill; Man........... 9,385,700 6,206,800 — — — 
Southampton Island, 
BW icclictaitciecteas Seite sc 7,043,200 5,318,870 =— — — 
es Frobisher Bay, N.W.T.... 8,065,700 6,833,190 _ _ — 
es Fort Chimo, Que......... 9,756,500 8,686,470 -— —_ — 
 * Misigan Que. iis. ccc cles «0 4,285,200 3,627,980 36,160 35,000 1,160 
= Goose Bay, Lab.......... 543,000 543,000 9,950,680 6,559,756 3,390,924 


ec 


a 


__ Nortuwest STAGING Route: 


~ Aishihik, Y.T eae eRe ae $ = $ ee “$ 1,021,921 $ 824,159 $ 197,762 
; Beatton River, B.C....... — i tars: 941,407 418,620 522,787 
Be Gateary: Altas in. oe. 28,517 28,517 512,178 392,448 119,730 
a Edmonton, Alta., air base. 5,248,822 2,836,835 3,634,759* 3,017,350 617,409 
Namoa, Alta. (Edmonton 

satellite field).......... 6,853,683 6,264,495 200,000 144,053 55,947 
Fort Nelson, B.C......... 6,186,892 §,477,354 1,070,822* 649,535 421,287 

Fort St. John, B.C........ 4,415,441 3,974,683 1,297,132 1,297,132 C— 
Grande Prairie, Alta...... 1,968,015 1,719,956 1,255,110* 960,126 294,984 
Kamloops, B.C........... —_ ~— 1,037,237 769,953 267,284 
: Lethbridge, Alta.......... sae —_— 142,274 41,427 100,847 
y Prince George, B.C....... 164,732 164,732 438,761 417,903 - 20,858 
RVerINaROASK. ye dans etic —_ —_ 135,975 134,646 1,329 
a miomitheRiver, B.C.c). 6s .6 ss ae —— 1,018,398 813,130 205,268 
q:? SESE IN Big atin aro a = _— 855,399 645,095 210,304 
ine Mest Ve Lars hoes eee oh — — 862,100 784,493 77,607 
a Watson Lake, Y.T........ 4,156,695 3,448,743 1,218,685* » 1,035,374 183,311 
; Whitehorse, Y.T.......... 8,297,429 7,395,881 2,717,795 2,189,627 528,168 


—— 


$37,320,226 $31,311,196 $18,359,953* $14,535,071 $ 3,824,882 


FLIGHT STRIPS ALONG ALASKA 


4 FIGHWAY 6. eo ces $ 3,262,687 $ 3,262,687 2 2 = 
MACKENZIE-ATHABASKA 
BRONTE ee ea cts hace eee ocalh $ 1,264,150 $ 1,264,150 _ _ oe 
_ TELEPHONE LINE, EDMONTON 
of TO ALASKA BOUNDARY.... $ 9,342,208 $ 9,342,208 — ~— — 
: GRAND TOTAL......... $90,683,571 $76,811,551 $29,600,643* $22,051,477 $ 7,549,166 
i * Additional construction work undertaken by Canada in 1944 on the Northwest Staging 
pace at the request of the United States is estimated to cost $5,161,000 in Canadian funds as 
ollows: 
; SGinOnton sens cate fois Save ime cue tetra txteod Sie sees elalae mine $1,250,000 
AG FATTO GUETAICIO Tayi: drape facie ho sier hele tale Sivitlalniche ee lee oeyaperate later air s/s 1,500,000 
‘ PRG ECEN CIAO TITErS.. Ph ire eater tee ia git Sok gOS hie Sas hese Sens 1,803,000 
Oe WRAESON LAKG@ie'5 3 cles core Neees cic sre cinie sy sivisads +s 0.4 pate tas 608,000 
Z $5,161,000 
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Facts and Figures 
ARMED FORCES = 
STRENGTH— 169, o00 


(more than) — 


Pre-war 
Na@vVy¥ie so ben eee 1,700 
Army 4,500 
Air Force: 3. 4,090 
Fotale & 2.7 10,200 


CASUALTIES—51, 038 


ARMY TO JULY 31, 1944 


Fatalities <3.) un. me 9,501 
Presumed dead............ 287 
MISSING S Sei e heehee i bee 1,308 
Prisoners of war or interned* 3,800 
Wounded ):7.2./¢ 25 aoe 18,343 
TOTAL hee ei ee 33}2290"% 


* The figure for prisoners of war in- 
cludes 108 who have been repa- 
triated or have escaped. 


** The total at June 30, 1944, was 


26,222. 


AIR FORCE TO JULY 31, 1944 


Dead and presumed dead..... 9,848 
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Present 
90,000 
(835,000 men, 5,000 women) 
475,000 
(468, 060 men, 15,000 women) 
204,000 
(196,000 men, 14, 000 women) 


769, 000 
(735, 000 men, 34,000 women). 


Missing, prisoners of war and 
interned !)F) cart toe eye 
Seriously and dangerously 
wounded and injured...... 


NAVY TO JULY 31, 1944 0 
Killed on active service....... ( 
Other deaths: ..5. &iGeees Fe 


‘| OTAL, DEATHS ,”. sis wane eee 


Wounded or injured. . 
Prisoners.of war... 2.0... se 
MissingG 37 5 ee ce 


TOTAL CASUALTIES....... 1 


/ f i ey 4 
egegone pc GUTenage 


: AT the beginning of August 
+ 4% the allies had taken Nor- 
jandy. ay the end of August a 


a 1 except for a few isolated 
spots almost the whole of central 
nce was in allied or patriot 

control. The Canadians and Bri- 
~ tish were plunging north across 
he Seine and Somme Rivers to- 
ward the rocket coast; United 


fields made famous in World War 
I. Paris was liberated. General 
de Gaulle had set up his provi- 
sional government. Except for 
one or two places the Germans 
were in full retreat. 


For Canadians August was a 


particularly significant month. 
~On August 7 it was made known 


that the First Canadian Army 
was in action—the first time in 
history that Canada has had a 
separate army group in the field. 
Commanded by _ Lieutenant- 
General H. D. G. Crerar, a for- 
mer commander of the First 


Canadian Corps and a former 


chief of the Canadian General 
Staff, the Canadian Army has 
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fought on the allied left flank and 
has encountered the stiffest 
enemy resistance. 

Canada’s entire overseas army 
is now in action in Europe—First 
Army headquarters, two corps 
headquarters, five divisions and 
two armored brigades. 


From the beginning of the 
fighting in Normandy, Canadian 
troops have been given some of 
the toughest and least spectacu- 
lar assignments. Posted on the 
allied left flank, Canadians and 
British held a large part of 
Hitler’s crack armored : troops 
while the United States armies 
were racing across France. Suc- 
cessful accomplishment of their 
assignment helped insure the 
thrilling advance of the United 
States First and Third Armies. 

Canadians have fought for 
every inch of ground gained and 
have engaged the cream of Ger- 
man warriors. General Eisen- 
hower, allied supreme command- 
er, said that British and Cana- 
dians have faced the strongest 
line of defences put up by the 
enemy. In the critical task of 
holding German troops in the 
Caen area—the hinge of the 
Nazi defence system south of the 
Seine—he said every foot was as 
important as 10 miles elsewhere. 
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The first battle action for the 
First Canadian Army was tlie 
drive from Caen to Falaise to 
smash German control of this 


area, join forces with United | 
States units driving north from | 
_Le Mans to trap the Germans, 


and inflict a resounding defeat 
on the Nazi Seventh Army. 

To crack the enemy a com- 
pletely new strategy was devised 
and carried out under the direc- 
tion of Lieutenant-General Guy 
Simonds, youthful commander of 
the Canadian Second Corps. 
The attack was prepared and 
rehearsed in only one week and 
in the battle area. 


Fighting in open Scuntte : 


where German 88-millimetreguns 
could smash at any force attack- 
ing by day, the Canadians 
launched their attack at night, 


and to do so three major tech- 


nical difficulties had to be and 
were Overcome. 

For the first time in thes war, 
heavy bombers were used in sup- 


port of ground troops—and this 
by night and when the advancing - 


allied forces were perilously close 
to German positions to be 
bombed. Colored incendiary 
shells were fired by the artillery 
on specified targets; pathfinder 
bombers showered markers on 
the spots to be bombed; the 


eT ee eee 
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a 


_ Halifaxes and Lancasters swept 


in, unloaded bombs and opened 


the way for ground advances. 
In order to pass infantry 


‘through enemy lines without 


stopping to engage in any major 


_ fighting, heavily armored vehi- 
cles were quickly converted and 


used as infantry carriers. 
To keep tanks moving forward 


by night was the third technical 
_ problem. Tanks are usually used 


only by daylight. They were 
given their direction by the 
lavish use of Bofors, ack-ack 


and tracer shells fired horizont- 


ally over the heads of the ad- 


- -vancing columns. 


By the next day the Cana- 


- dians were sufficiently consoli- 
dated to fight off the enemy’s 
hastily organized 
tacks. United States bombers 
_ gave their support by daylight. 
ee Before being brought to a halt, 
- the allies had advanced into the 
hilly, wooded area surrounding 
 Falaise. ae ast 
After a pause of several days 
‘the final assault was made on 
the key town. 


counter-at- 


Again using 
heavy bombers to _ support 


_ ground forces and a heavy artil- 
lery barrage, Canadian forces 


took Falaise and closed the Ger- 
man escape gap at Trun. Cap- 


-new offensive. 


ture of the Caen-Falaise high- 
way was the main factor in the 
resounding defeat inflicted on the 


German Seventh Army, and it 


opened the way for the allied 
drive on the Seine. Even last 
minute reinforcements from the 
15th Army stationed in the rocket 
gun area failed to halt the allies. 


By August 28 the Canadian 
Army had established five bridge- 
heads over the Seine. Making 
use of the fine help of the Ma- 
quis in cleaning up enemy posi- 
tions in the rear, allied columns 
were speedily brought up for the 
The work of 
Canadian engineers who bridged 
the Seine earned special praise. 

_ Still facing the toughest enemy 
opposition, the Canadian Army 
at the end of the month was 
plunging ahead toward the Chan- 
nel coast. Rouen was captured, 
and the Canadians had swept to 
within a few miles of Dieppe. 

The drive to Falaise was the 
first time that the Canadian 
Second and Third Infantry Div- 
isions and the Fourth Armored 
Division were in action together. | 
The Canadian Second Division, 
famous for its attack on Dieppe 
in August, 1942, just two years 
before, and the British Division 
attached to the Canadian Army 
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were the prong of the attack. 
They gained control of both 
sides of the highway. The Fourth 
Division and a Polish armored 
division were then brought 
through. The Poles fanned out 


to the east, and the Fourth 


Division, inits firstaction, headed 
for the high ground around Poti- 
gny,. about five miles northwest 
of Falaise. 


When the eaeond attack was 


made on Falaise, the Second 
Division swung west to Brette- 
_ ville-sur-Laize and worked south 
along the Laize Valley; the Third, 
which had been in reserve, was 
moved up on the attack with the 
Fourth. The three divisions 
closed in on the town while the 
Polish division mopped up 


around Potigny. Actually it was © 


. the Second which entered first. 
Meanwhile the Fourth and the 
Polish units pushed on to Trun 
to seal the escape gap. 

The First Canadian Army 
fighting in France is made up of 
the Second Canadian Corps, a 
British infantry division includ- 
ing the Seaforth Highlanders, a 
Polish armored division, the 
Princess Irene Brigade from the 
Netherlands and a force of 
Belgians. Many of the Nether- 
lands and Belgian soldiers were 
trained in Canada. Army head- 
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quarters is completely Canadian 


_ Corps are the Second, Third and — 


in the United Kingdom to the 


the Fifth joined it in Italy, and 4 


Fighting as part of the Seconds 


Fourth Divisions. 


_ In Italy the First Canadian g 


Corps, commanded by Lieuten-— : = 
ant-General E. L. M. (Tommy) 4 


Burns, is made up of the First — 
and Fifth Divisions and the 
_ First Armored Brigade. This 
corps is fighting as part of the . 


British Eighth Army. ; 

The First Division went over- «4 
seas in December, 1939, and was | 4 
followed by the Second, Third, 
Fifth’ and Fourth, The Fone = 
began as infantry, but was re- = 
organized into an armored div- __ 
ision and was the last to leave a 
Canada. 

The original plan of Canadian — 4 
military leaders was to have an 
all-Canadian army unit. When — a 
the opportunity arose to send — 
Canadians temporarily inactive 


Mediterranean to gain battle Z 
experience, these plans — were s 
changed. The First Division 
went into action in Sicily in — eS 
July, 1943. In January, 1944, 


First Canadian Corps head- — 
quarters was moved to Italy. 2 

Amalgamation of British, Uni- © 4 
ted States and Canadian para- 


ander of the United States 
Ni inth Air Force based in the 
U ited Kingdom. The Cana- 
n parachute battalion which 
ok part in the invasion of Nor- 
ndy is part of this new army. 
\rrival of other Canadian 
units now seeing action in France 
; been announced. A group 


nadian Forestry Corps landed 
France early in the ee 


BDetails of numerous secret 
weapons are gradually being 
2 on nade public. One of the most 
cee used by the allies 
the battle of France is the 
ton Churchill ‘‘Crocodile,” a 
k-mounted flamethrower that 
aig 

itish forces since D-day. The 
ay rcodile | can hurl its lethal 


a ‘on: a waterproofed tank chase 
; a flail tank which detonates 


‘Brereton, who has been com- 


Canadian lumberjacks of the 


as been used by Canadian and © 


a shell which is deadly for any 
mobile armor in the field. 


One of the techniques de- 
veloped by Canadian Army en- 
gineers has now been adopted by 
the Ninth United States Air 
Force. This is the ‘‘Hessian”’ 
process of building air strips in 
airfields under rapid construc- 
tion that are to be used as per- 
manent landing bases. This 
technique consists of laying strips 
of little more than two tough 
layers of building paper which 
are unrolled onto the surface by - 
a machine which packs them 
down. The paper has no inher- 


‘ent strength, but serves merely 


to protect the hard-packed earth 
from the weather. This method 
is now preferred by United States 
engineers to either the United 
States method of laying inter- 
locking steel plates or the use of 
strips of steel wire mesh, the 
process devised by the British. 

Preparing the way for the in- 
vasion of the south coast of 
France, a Special Service Force 
took the Isle de Levant and 
Portcros off Cap Negre. This 
force is a combined Canadian- 
United States group of super- 
commandos, specialists in am- 
phibious, mountain, snow and 


air-borne warfare as well as in- 
-fantry fighting. 
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Its first camp opened in July, 
1942, at Helena, Montana, where 
training was given for winter 
warfare. Parachute training was 
taken at Fort Benning, Georgia, 
and mountain and amphibious 
training at Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vermont. 

A special service group first 
saw action at Kiska in the Aleu- 
tians, when, on August 15, 1943, 
it struck to prepare the way for 
invasion of the island. Exactly 
one year later a Special Service 
Force attacked southern France. 

During its first year of active 

service a Special Service Force 
was used in Italy in the battle 
for Cassino and on the Anzio 
beachhead. For more than three 
- months its raiders sallied forth by 
night and terrorized the Ger- 
mans. It was this combined 
Canadian-United States force 
which spearheaded the attack on 
Rome and was the first unit to 
break into the city. 
’ During a comparatively quiet 
month in Italy, Canadians took 
part in the last stages of the ad- 
vance on Florence. 


Navy.—Main duties of the 
Royal Canadian Navy still con- 
sist of chasing E and R-boats, 
hunting submarines and doing 
convoy duty. R.C.N. warships 


ad 


took part in the bombardment 


preceding the second French in- 


vasion. Once again the two big 
infantry landing ships were 
used—H.M.C.S. Prince Henry 
and H.M.C.S. Prince David. 

Early in the month H.M.CSS. 
Haida and Iroquois took part in 
an action that resulted in the 
sinking of an entire seven-ship 
convoy carrying troops attempt- 
ing to escape from St. Nazaire. 

A destroyer force led by 
H.M.C.S.  Qu’Appelle and _ in- 
cluding the Assiniboine, Skeena 
and Restigouche sank four enemy 


armed trawlers and a supply 


ship. This was the second Chan- 
nel action for the Qu’A ppelle and 
the first for the others. All ships 
are veterans of convoy service. 


Later in the month H.M.CS. 
_ Iroquois was engaged in two ac- 


tions against enemy shipping 
between Brest and Lorient. In 
both, the two Royal Navy ships, 
H.M.S. Mauritius and Ursa also 


took part. The first action was 


an attack made on a German 


convoy which forced the ships” 
within the range of coastal bat- 
teries. A few days later another 


group of enemy ships was met, 
and a total of two minesweepers, 
three supply ships and three 
escort vessels sunk. This in- 
creases the score chalked up by 


: 
’ 
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-_ operations in which the Iroquois 
has participated to 20 ships sunk 
and three damaged. 
_ During the month sinking of 
- the corvette, H.M.C.S. Regina, 
__was announced, with two men 
| killed and 27 missing. There 
were 60 survivors. The sinking 
occurred when the corvette was 
aiding a disabled freighter in in- 
__vasion waters. After a tremend- 
ous explosion, the ship sank in 
4 28 seconds. Since D-day the 
_ Regina had been actively en- 
gaged i in escorting convoys which 
_ were carrying supplies and muni- 
tions to the allies in France. 
+The Canadian hospital ship, 
. i. M.C.S. Lady Nelson, docked 
e at~ Halifax during the month 
aS _ with 600 men, many of whom 
___were veterans from France. 
_ Air Force.—During August 
_ the Royal Canadian Air Force 
supplied close support for 
_ ground troops in France by rak- 
| 3 5 _ ing with machine-gun fire retir- 
: ping Nazi forces and dive-bomb- 
‘ing supply lines, ammunition 
% Be ficips and strongly fortified 
q enemy posts. At the same time 
4 its heavy bombers had blasted 
_ targets in Germany and, along 
_ the robot bomb coast, while 
a __ R.C.A.F. fighter wings swept the 
- skies i in search of the Luftwaffe. 


Canadians took part in the 
heavy bomber attacks that were 
made in conjunction with the 
Canadian Army’s attacks on 
Falaise. While ground forces 
were squeezing the Nazis in the 
Falaise-Argentan pocket, squad- 
ron after squadron showered 
bombs on transport columns, 
tanks and troops attempting to 
escape through the narrow gap. 
On one day more than 400 motor- 
ized vehicles were destroyed. 

In an engagement north of 
Paris, R.C.A.F. Spitfires wiped 
out 12 of the 80 Nazi aircraft 
encountered. R.C.A.F. Beau- 
fighters assisted in severely dam- 
aging several enemy armed 
trawlers near Bordeaux later in 
the month. In one of their long- 
est flights, Canadian Halifaxes 
and Lancasters bombed Konigs- 
berg and Stettin on the Baltic. 

Canadian fighter and bomber 
air crews were also active in the 
invasion of southern France. The 
first British aircraft over the new | 
bridgehead was commanded by 
a Canadian in the R.A.F. 

At the end of the month it was 
announced that the nighthawk 
squadron was the first R.C.A.F. 
night fighter unit to cross to the 
continent, where it had taken 
over and was operating from a 


3 Norman airfield. 
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Canadian armor goes to Falaise-Argentan gap. 


~RC.A.F. bags sixth German U-boat off Iceland. 


wat 


Aug. 1. United States forces thrust i 
Brittany. 19 Canadians shot by S 
panzer division. Finnish government re 
organized under Mannerheim. Red Army 
captures Kaunas, Lithuania. Turk 
breaks diplomatic relations with German 
Capture of Tinian completed. 


Aug. 2. United States forces half w 
across Brittany and into Breton peninsul 
‘British troops take Estry, 14 miles south 
of Caumont. Churchill announces 4,50 
tons of robots launched since June 15 
against 48,000 tons of bombs on Germa 


in the same time. Se 


Aug. 3. Canadians in action south 


Caen. U.S. forces take Rennes. R.C.A.F. 
in biggest daylight assault of war. — 


Aug. 4. United States troops 60 mi 
past Rennes. Hitler orders “‘ruthle: 
purge’ of German army. British Eight 
Army pushes into Florence. Fall 
Japanese supply centre of Myitkyina 
northern Burma. . tee 


Aug. 5. French-speaking Canadi 
enter May-sur-Orne. Allied casualties 
Normandy from June 6 to July 20, 116,1 


A 


Canadian casualties total 6,54555 50 7ee 


Aug. 6. H.M.C.S. Haida and Irog 
take part in sinking Nazi seven-ship con- 
voy off St. Nazaire. Announced that | 
two-day raid off Bonin Islands, Chi 
Island (600 miles from Tokyo) was shel 
and United States forces sank 11 ship 
hit 30, leaving six of these in flames. 


Aug. 7. First Canadian Army a 
nounced operating in France. Canadi 
Army launches offensive past Cae 
United States forces break heaviest 
man counter-attack since D-day. 


Aug. 8. Canadian drive pushes fort 
five miles to Cintheaux along ro 
_ Falaise. Chinese lose Hengyang. . 
nounced only 5,000 Japanese left in Ind 
total of 42,000 killed in fighting the 
_Eight German generals hanged. 


R.C.N, Beach Commandos 7 
direct Norman landings. 


< 


Aug. 9. Announced that General Eisen- 
hower’s headquarters now in France. 
United States troops pass Le Mans, 
Announced 500 Nazi U-boats sunk since 


beginning of war, 17 in Channel operations 
aince invasion. 


Aug. 10. British forces of Canadian 
Army enter Vimont. Canadians fighting 
at Florence. Superfortress raid on Naga- 
saki, Japan (shipbuilding centre) and 
Palembang, Sumatra (oil centre). End of 
organized Japanese resistance on Guam. 


__ Aug. 11. Announced Lieutenant- 

General Guy Simonds leads Second Can- 

adian Corps in Normandy. Polish armored 

division announced to be with Canadian 

Army. Churchill arrives in Italy.. Russians: 
advance 15 miles in Estonia. 


_ Aug. 12. Canadian warships with 
British and Polish ships sink or damage 
six German supply ships and trawlers off 


French coast. 


Aug. 13. Canadians advance nearly five 
miles along Laize River towards Falaise. 
United States forces take Argentan. Bri- 


tish take Empoli on Arno. Burmese and 
Chinese troops have advanced 20 miles 
south of Myitkyina. 


ii 


Aug. 14. Lieutenant-Genera!l Bradley 


announced commander of Twelfth Army 
group—ail United States forces in France. 
Capture of Frontone by British. 


_ Aug. 15. Invasion of French south 
coast between Marseille and Nice made by 
United States and French troops. 3,000 
Ified planes drop 8,000 tons in Belgium 
id France. Canadians one mile from 


Canadians enter Falaise. 


nounced R.C.A.F. plane on weather 
rol from Iceland sinks U-boat. Red 
y seven miles frdm Warsaw. United 
es bombers raid Davau in Philippines. 


Nazis drop flares over 
— Canadian lines in France. 


WAR DIAR 


Aug. 17. Fall of Falaise and Troarn. 
United States. forces take Orleans. An- 
nounced Canadian corvette, H.M.C.S. 
Regina sunk. Russians at East Prussia 
frontier. India cleared of last Japs. 


Aug. 18. Announced German 15th 
Army thrown in to help Seventh. St. 
Malo surrenders after 11 days of siege. 
Seine reached 25 miles below Paris. 
Lady Nelson docks with 600 Canadian 
Born dee Netherlands and Belgian forces 
announced to be with Canadian Army. 


Aug. 19. Polish units of Eighth Army 
advance three miles along Adriatic. A 


Aug. 20. Allies reach Seine on both 
sides of Paris. British in Cabourg. U.S, 
-forces fighting in vicinity of Versailian 
and Fontainebleau. Two superfortress 
attacks in Yawata-Kyushu area of Japa 


Aug. 21. French troops of United 
States Seventh Army enter Toulon. 
Announced United States submarines sink 
19 ships recently. General Monteoneaa 
says end of war in sight. 


Aug. 22. British forces of Canadiall 
Army take Lisieux. Nazi seizure of Petain 
and Laval reported. Russians advancing 
in drive on Roumania capture Iasi. Occu: 
pation of Florence completed. Air and 
~naval attack on Bordeaux area. = Ne 


Aug. 23. Paris reported liberated from 
within by patriots and civilians. Fall of 
Marseille and Grenoble. Roumania accepts 
allied peace terms. H.M.C.S. Iroquois 
helps destroy eight German ships. Chur- 
chill and Greek premier confer. 


Aug. 24. Fighting in Paris continues, 
French and U.S. columns arrive. Fall of 
Chisinau, capital of Moldavia. Carrier- 
borne aircraft bomb Padang, Sumatra. 


Aug. 25. Liberation of Paris completed. 
British with Canadian Army enter Hon- 
fleur. U.S. forces in Troyes. Allies cap- 
ture Cannes and Antibes on French south 
coast. New Roumanian government de- 
clares war on Germany. Red Army at 
Galati Gap. Fall of Tartu, Estonia 


95-pounder in action 
amid debris of Italian farm. 


FOR AUGUST 


hus. 26. Predch fascists attempt to 
shoot General de Gaulle in Paris. Nazis 
bomb Paris. Fourth Canadian Division 
announced fighting in | France. 


ie. 27. All Canadian Army units 
announced now in action in Europe. 
British and Canadians throw four bridge- 
heads over Seine. United States forces 
reach Marne River. Russians through 
Galati Gap. : 

ne 


Aug. 28. United States spearhead at 
_Chateau-Thierry. Surrender of last Nazis 
im Marseille. Northern Italian provinces 
| teported being evacuated by Germans. 

Russians cross Carpathians and plunge 
10 miles into Transylvania. Danube delta 
ae 


E Aug. 29. United States forces take 
-Chateau- Thierry and Soissons, allies fight- 
ing 100 miles north of Marseille. French 
troops west of Avignon. Russia takes 
Constanta, Roumanian Black Sea port. 
Nazis withdraw from Buzau, 40° miles 
from Ploesti. New Hungarian militaristic 


‘cabinet formed. Poles three miles from 
eecuc Line. 


Aug. 30. Canadians Gales Rouen and 
| “advance five miles northeast. United 
‘States forces cross Aisne River, take 
‘Rheims, enter St. Dizier. Red Army 
takes Ploesti and entire oilfield area. 
Czech patriots and Slovak partisans join 
in Slovakia against Germans. German 


is force from Italy ousts United 
States troops at Briancon. 


Aug. 31. Canadians advance to within 
an miles of Dieppe. British Second Army 
| crosses Somme and takes Amiens. United 
States forces within five miles of Belgian 
‘border and 90 miles of Germany. Fall of 
“Bucharest. Capture of Nice. Poles take 
Pesaro and advance to a mile from Gothic 


/ Bs 


RCAF. education officer 


examines Indian school. 


\ 


legistation—194¢4¢ 


EGISLATION enacted dur- 

ing the session of Parlia- 
ment which adjourned on August 
15, 1944, aimed primarily at 
solving the problems of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation in the 
post-war period. Virtually all im- 
portant measures dealt in one 
way or another with some aspect 
of these problems. Acts were 
passed which sought to provide 
increased employment oppor- 
tunities in the period after the 
war; to help business, industry, 


statute books; 


fishing and agriculture in the 


shift from a wartime to a peace- 


time economy; to provide ad- 
ditional measures of social wel- 
fare and improve the adminis- ~ 
tration of those already on the 
to broaden the 
veterans’ rehabilitation and re- 
establishment program; and fin- 
ally to give an indication of 


Canada’s willingness to make | 


certain international commit- 
ments as a member of the. 
United Nations. 


_ Post-War Employment 


Several measures passed were 
aimed at making available to 
Canadians increased employ- 
ment opportunities in the post- 
war period and improved stand- 


20 


ards of living. Most. of these 
were financial in character and- 
sought to make it easier for the 
individual Canadian to borrow 
at reasonable rates the money 


_ he may need to develop new in- 
dustrial enterprises, to effect 
repairs to his home, to build a 
~ new home or to purchase new 
equipment for his farm. An- 
-- other measure was designed to 
help employment through de- 
- veloping Canadian exports by 
N enabling the individual exporter 
to insure himself with the gov- 
2 ernment against loss and, during 
~ the transition period, by provid- 
ing foreign governments with 
- Canadian credit to purchase 
- Canadian supplies. An oppor- 


os to have a part in the opening up 
of new Canadian air routes was 
‘ ae by an act removing 
Canadian airways from the con- 


Aeronautics Act Amend- 


ee for individual en- 
erprise in this field, several 
' amendments were made to the 
Aeronautics Act of 1927. An 
ir Transport Board is to be set 
‘up consisting of three members 
ppointed by the governor-in- 
ouncil for a period of 10 years. 
“hey are empowered to make 
investigations and surveys re- 


: tunity for individual enterprise | 


lating to the operation of com- 
mercial air services in Canada, 
to make recommendations to 
the minister responsible on mat- 
ters connected with the develop- 
ment of Canadian civil aviation 
and to perform the functions of a 
licensing and regulatory body in 
respect of commercial air ser- 
vices. The board is prohibited 
from issuing a license to any per- 
son who is already engaged in 
some other form of transporta- 
tion except at the direction of 
the governor-in-council. In cases 
where licenses have already been 
issued to those so engaged, their 
licenses become invalid one year 
after the end of war in Europe. 


Export Credits Insurance 
Act, August 2.—This act is 


divided into two parts. Part I 


sets up an Export Credits Insur- 
ance Corporation with a capital 
of $5,000,000 and a credit sur- 
plus of $5,000,000, but addi- 
tional money may be raised 
through the sale of bonds and de- 
bentures. The corporation is to 
be managed by a seven-man 
board, including the deputy min- 
ister of trade and commerce, the 
deputy minister of finance, the 
governor of the Bank of Canada 
and four other members appoint- 
ed by the governor-in-council. 


a1 


The purpose of this corporation 
is to enable Canadian exporters 
to insure themselves against the 
risk of loss involved in the export 
of Canadian-produced goods. 
Liability of the corporation is 
limited to 10 times the amount 
of capital and surplus. 

Part II provides assistance to 
foreign governments by guaran- 
teeing that, in case of default, 
the Canadian government will 
pay the obligations of a foreign 
government on a contract en- 
tered into by a foreign govern- 
ment and an exporter for the 
export of Canadian-produced 
goods, by making loans to a 
foreign government to enable 
it to buy Canadian-produced 
goods; and by purchasing or 
guaranteeing the securities of a 
foreign government issued to 
pay for goods purchased in Can- 
ada. This section is to remain in 
force for three years. 

The aggregate amount of the 
guarantee is limited to 
$200,000,000, and the amount of 
loans or securities purchased to 
$100,000,000. 


Bank Act and Farm Im- 
provement Loans Act, August 
9.—These two acts are comple- 
mentary. The Bank Act ex- 
tended the charters of Canadian 
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‘Bank of Canada. 


full within a 10-year period. 


” ae 


banks for another 10 years and : 


4 e e e ' 3 
at the same time made it easier 


for persons to obtain bank loans _- 
by reducing the interest rate on 
such loans from 7% to 6% and 
by providing for intermediate 
and short term credits to farm- 
ers. It also advanced the cur- 
tailment already commenced of 
the right of chartered banks to 
issue notes and the placing of 
this right in the hands of the 


The purpose of the Farm Im- 
provement Loans Act was to 
implement the amendment to 
the Bank Act respecting the pro- — 
vision of intermediate and short _ 
term credit to farmers. By this 
act loans at a maximum interest _ 
rate of 5% may be made by the 
banks to enable farmers to im- _ 
prove their farms and farm ~ 
homes. The amount any in- 
dividual may borrow under the _ 
terms of the act is limited to — 
$3,000. Ten per cent of all bank — 
loans up toa total of $250,000,000° a 
during any three-year period are a 
to be guaranteed by the govern- __ 
ment. Loans are repayable in — 


National Housing Act, — 
August 10.—The aim of this cM 
act is to improve housing con- _ 
ditions in Canada through gov- 


ae 
“il 


Be eiapinent of low cost 
lousing and slum _ clearance. 
‘This sum is divided as follows: 


a ie. 


and $5,000,000 for 


c ding banks and _ insurance 
companies) and the govern- 
ent, are to be repaid in month- 
installments over a 20-year 
iod, including interest pay- 
nts at a maximum of 44%% 
| the taxes on the property. 
‘wenty-five per cent of the joint 
n is to be advanced by the 
ernment, and losses are to be 
red between the government 
, | the Pains institutions on 


are to be on a basis of 
less than 50% of the lending 


$20,000,000 for slum 


value of a house to be built and 
not more than 95% of the first 
$2,000 of lending value, plus 
85% of the next $2,000, plus 
70% of the remainder. In the 


_ case of a house of $4,000 lending 


value a loan of $3,600 could be 
obtained, and the down payment 
would be $400. Repayment over » 
the usual 20-year period would 
be $22.61 a month plus taxes. 


Industrial Development 
Bank Act, August 11.—Under 
this act the government will set 
up an Industrial Development 
Bank as a subsidiary of the Bank 
of Canada to help Canadians ob- 
tain capital to develop industrial 
enterprises. This bank is to 
extend loans to economically 
sound enterprises which cannot 
arrange the necessary financing 
with chartered banks on the in- 
vestment market. It is to fill the 
gap between the short term 
bank loans and the investment 
market, which is limited to large- 
scale enterprises. 

This bank is to have a capital 
of $25,000,000 subscribed by the 


Bank of Canada, $10,000,000 of 


which is to be paid up before the 
act comes into force. It can 
borrow through the sale of bonds 
and debentures up to three times 
its paid up capital. 
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Reconstruction and Reconversion 


Under this heading is grouped 
legislation which pertains especi- 
ally to the problem of reconstruc- 
tion and reconversion in the 
period immediately after the 
cessation of hostilities. The pur- 


pose of these measures is to pre- © 


pare plans for meeting the prob- 
lems involved in putting the 
Canadian economy on a peace- 
time footing once more and to 
provide specific aid to business, 
industry, agriculture and fishing 
during this transition period. 


Surplus Crown Assets Act, 
June 19.—This act sets up a 
War Assets Corporation to dis- 
pose of surplus government as- 
sets. It is empowered to deal 
with all surplus materials and 
may sell, exchange, lease, lend 
or dispose of them in any man- 
ner that it sees fit. In addition 
a Crown Assets allocation com- 
mittee is to be established to 
advise the minister of munitions 
and supply on questions relating 
to surplus crown assets referred 
to it by him and by other gov- 
ernment departments or other 
public bodies. | 


as a central planning agency for | 
the government in the field of 
reconstruction. It will deal with — 
the internal economic problems 
involved in the re-employment 
of ex-service personnel and war 
workers, and the reconversion of 
industry from making war sup- 
plies to manufacturing peace- | 
time goods. It will prepare plans, — 
co-ordinate the plans of the - 
separate departments within a 
general plan and make provisions ° 
for putting these plans into | 
effect. | 


Agricultural Prices Support | 
Act, July 31.—The aim of this | 
act is to establish a floor price 
for all agricultural products dur- 
ing the transition from war to 
peace. A three-man board is to 
be set up under the direction of 
the minister of agriculture with 
authority to buy agricultural 
products or to make payments 
in respect of agricultural pro- 
ducts to bring average prices” 
received by the farmers up to a_ 
level approved by the board. 
Wheat, which is handled through © 
the Canadian Wheat Board, is 
excluded from the board’s juris- — 


Department of Reconstruc- diction. The board would have ~ 
tion, June 26.—The Depart- the power to handle and dispose — 


ment of Reconstruction is to act of the products purchased. AT 


o4 a 


| 
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Fisheries 


Excess 


& 


q 
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fund of $200,000,000 is provided 


_ to meet the expenses involved. 


Prices Support 


“Act, August 3.—Like the act 


putting a floor price under agri- 


cultural products, this act seeks 
to stabilize prices of fisheries 
| products during the transition 


from war to peace by placing a 
floor under them. A board of 


‘not more than five members 
is provided for with powers 


similar to the Agricultural Prices 
‘Support Board in connection 
with the buying, selling and 
handling of fisheries products. 
To meet the expenses involved, 


$25,000,000 i is provided. 


Profits Tax Act 
Amendments, August 7; In- 
‘come War Tax Act. Amend- 
‘ments, August 9.— Several 


“amendments were made to both 


the Excess Profits Tax Act and 


the Income War Tax Act with 


‘the aim of facilitating business 
“expansion after the war. 


‘is pe vouraged by a reduction in 


Social 


oe Only two acts passed during 
‘the session dealt with social 


“security: as such, although the 


The 
‘establishment of new enterprises 


the 100% excess profits tax rate 
on profits of new businesses for 
the first fiscal year. 


Several changes were made 
in the taxation structure in 
order to encourage the develop- 
ment of existing business enter- 
prises. New investments in de- 
preciable assets may be deducted 
at rates varying from a maxi- 
mum of double the present or- 
dinary rates to a minimum of 
half the ordinary rates. Deduc- 
tions for scientific research are 


_ allowed. Losses may be charged 


back to profits of one year or 
forward to profits of three years. 
Half the cost of’ maintenance 
and repairs incurred in a given 
period may be charged back 
to any fiscal period commencing 
with those ending in 1943. To 


-aid business firms in their re- 


conversion plans the refundable 
part of the excess profits tax 
may be used as security to 
obtain funds for capital expen- 
ditures necessitated by these 
reconversion plans in cases sanc- 
tioned by the government. 


| Welfare 


National Housing Act and the 
legislation looking toward in- 
creased employment opportuni- 


ties for Canadians were also in 
part social welfare measures. Of 
the two social security acts, one 
provided for a ‘special depart- 
ment to be set up responsible for 
the administration of social wel- 
fare measures; the other intro- 
duced a system of family allow- 
ances to provide equality of op- 
portunity and a minimum stand- 
ard of living to all children. 


Department of National 
Health and Welfare, July 
14.—This department is to serve 
as a centre for planning and 
research in the fields of health, 
welfare and social security. It 
will take over those branches of 
the present Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health which 
relate’ particularly to health. 
Welfare measures which are now 
administered by various other 
government departments, includ- 
ing old age and blind pensions 
and the statute concerning phy- 
sical fitness, are to be transferred 


\ 
an 
a 


to this new department. - When 


effect they will be administered 
by this department as well. 


Family Allowances hoes 


August 1.—-This act, designed 


to distribute the burden of child 
maintenance among the people 
of Canada, provides for gradu- 
ated monthly payments begin- 
ning July 1, 1945, to be made to 
the parents of all children under 
the age of 16. The monthly pay- 
ments will be at the rates: 


$5 for children under six years of age. 
$6 for children six to 10 years. 
$7 for children 10 to 13 years. 
$8 for children 13 to 16 years. 


The rate is to be reduced $1 


a month for the fifth child, $2 
for the sixth and seventh and 
$3 for the eighth and all addi- 
tional children. Deductions al- 
lowed for dependent children in 
the. Income War Tax Act are to 
be adjusted to prevent duplica- 
tion of benefits between that act 
and the Family Allowances Act. 


Veterans’ Affairs 


Several acts were passed which 
. extended considerably the scope 
of the veterans’ rehabilitation 
and re-establishment program. 
A new department to administer 
veterans’ affairs is to be set up. 
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A War Gratuities Act was passed _ 
to give all veterans a cash grant 
based on length of service and a 
re-establishment credit equal to 


this grant. Life insurance at 
reasonable rates and without 


family allowances come into — 


Se ee, en ee 


oldiers? Vote Act, June 


be issued by the chief electoral 
_ Officer. Votes of armed service 
personnel are to be included in 
a totals of the districts in 

hich they resided prior to en- 
To permit sufficient 


Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs, June 20.—This act 
sets up a new department to 
handle veterans’ affairs and to 
take over in this connection the 
work formerly performed by the 
Department of Pensions and 
National Health. The new de- 
partment will administer pen- 
sions, war veterans’ allowances, 
the rehabilitation program, the 
Veterans’ Land Act and all other 
measures concerned exclusively 
with the welfare of the men and 
women who have served in the 


armed services and their de- 


pendents. 


Veterans’ Insurance Act, 
July 31.—The Veterans’ Insur- 
ance Act is part of the govern- 
ment’s rehabilitation program 
for veterans. It provides life in- 
surance up to $10,000 to all vet- 
erans, including personnel called | 


_up under the National Resources 


Mobilization Act, without the 
necessity of medical examina- 
tions and at a very reasonable 
cost. Veterans may take ad- 
vantage of its provisions any 
time within a period of three 
years after their discharge or the 
institution of this act, which- 
ever is the later. Premiums are 
payable for 10, 15 or 20 years, . 
to age 65 or for life, and may be 
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waived after age 60 if the in- 
sured is totally disabled and 
non-pensionable. Interest of 
344% will be paid to policy 
holders on premiums. Benefits 
may be taken in the form of an 
annuity for life or for certain 
definite periods as well as in 
‘cash. 


War Service Grants Act, 
- August 11.—This measure does 
two things—first it gives a cash 
gratuity to every member of the 
armed services who volunteered 


for overseas service and those 


N.R.M.A. personnel who served 
in the Aleutian Islands campaign 
and, secondly, it provides a re- 
_habilitation credit to fill in the 
gaps in the re-establishment 
program. : 

The war service gratuity is 
based on length of service in the 
Western Hemisphere and over- 
seas. For each 30 days of service 
in the Western Hemisphere a 
member of the armed services 
will receive $7.50, and for each 
30 days of service overseas $15. 
In addition, for each six months 
of service overseas a member of 
the forces will receive seven days 
pay and allowances, including 
dependents’ allowance. Royal 
Canadian Air Force personnel 
stationed in North America but 
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flying outside North American 


territorial waters will be paid at — 


the overseas rate. On discharge 
all members of the armed ser- 
vices are also entitled to a re- 
habilitation grant of one month’s 


pay and allowances, and a cloth- © 


ing allowance of $100. 
The war service gratuity is 
payable at a rate not to exceed 


one month’s pay and allowances — 


commencing one month after 
discharge, beginning January 1, 
1945. If a member of the forces 


dies before he or she has received 


the full war service gratuity, 
payment of the balance will be 
made to the person to whom de- 


pendents’ allowance or assigned. 


pay was going at the time of 
death. . Se 

Under the terms of this act a 
private, married with two chil- 
dren, who has one year’s service 
in Canada and three years’ ser- 
vice overseas would receive: 

War service gratuity. ..$ 630.00 

Overseas pay.......... $ 203.85 


Rehabilitation grant...$ 108.12 
Clothing allowance....$ 100.00 


Je atal atic tea $1,041.97 
In addition he could get a re- 


his gratuity if he wanted to use 
it: : 


= Pa : s 
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This re-establishment credit. 
is equal to the amount of the 
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establishment credit equal to 


cash pranuity. ifs is Eilable to 
eee members of the armed 


tl 1e. P Renehits provided by the 
, pee Land Act or under the 
icational, vocational or tech- 
al training schemes. It will be’ 
en in a lump sum any time 
hin 10 years of the act coming 
into force or the time of dis- 
charge, whichever is the later, 
but only for certain purposes. 
‘These are: To finance the pur- 
1ase of a home by providing up 
two-thirds of the cash pay- 
ent required; the repair and 


oth acts under this section 

e financial and were passed to 
i ye effect to agreements reached 
on the problem of reconstruction 
among the United Nations. 


nited Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion ‘Act, April 21.—This act 
“p gives the government power to 
fulfill the terms of the UNRRA 
agreement reached at Washing- 
ton on November 9, 1943. It 


the United Nations Mutual Aid 
Act, 1943, to meet interim ex- 
penses incurred in fulfilling the 


bs ie co 


odernization of a house; two-— 


also provides $10,000,000 under 


thirds the cost of furniture and 
household equipment; working 
capital for a business or profes- 
sion; the purchase of tools, in- 
struments or equipment for a 
trade, profession or business; the 
payment of insurance premiums 
under a government established 
insurance scheme; the purchase 
of special equipment for educa- 
tional or vocational training; or 
any other purpose authorized 
by the governor-in-council. The 
aim of this measure is to assist 
veterans to re-establish them- 
selves by providing them with a 
small working capital. 


International Reconstruction 


agreement. Annual reports to 
Parliament on its operation are 
provided for. 


United Nations Mutual Aid 
Act, June 13.—This is similar 
to the Mutual Aid Act passed in 
1943. The sum of $800,000,000 is 
provided out of the consolidated 
revenue fund to meet expendi- 
tures involved in carrying out its 
provisions. For its administra- 
tion a Canadian Mutual Aid 
Board has been established. The 
scope of the 1943 act was ex- 
tended to include the provision 
of supplies required by UNRRA. 


og 


Navy.—On 
August 29, 1944, 
the Women’s 
Royal Canadian 
Naval Service 
celebrated its se- 
cond anniver- 
sary. Today 
more than 5,000 
trained and effi- 
cient women are 
carrying on in 
jobs which share 
the responsibili- 
ties of the men 
in the Canadian 
navy. At naval 
establishments throughout 
Canada, in Washington and New 
York, Newfoundland and the 
United Kingdom, the Wren has 
proven her place. 

Recently Wren librarians ar- 
rived in Londonderry, Northern 
Ireland, to set up a Canadian 
reading service for members of 
the R.C.N. overseas. They will 
be responsible for provision of 
reading material, assistance with 


educational courses and the es- 


tablishment of a reading room. 

Two categories of Wren re- 
cruits are in short supply— 
messwomen and motor transport 
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coastal bases 
which feed up to 
1,800 sailors. 
Motor transport 
drivers take over 
the handling of 
staff cars, trucks 
and buses. 
Wren writers 
are accompany- 


parties on ships’ 
trials at Cana- 
dian inland ports, to take 


notes, check supply lists and at- a 


tend conferences between ship 
builders and naval officers before 


the ships are turned over officially | 
to the navy. Other Wrens at an — 
eastern naval base go to work 


daily on board ship as sec- 
retaries. 


Army.—With a present en- 
listment of more than 18,400 the 


Canadian Women’s Army Corps 


is the largest of the three wo- 
men’s services in Canada. 
August 13, 1944, this service 


celebrated its third anniversary 


ing inspection — 


Ry Fe kee 


wen ei a 


On 


drivers. The for- 
mer are needed 
for work in cafe- — 
terias on large 


Ue 
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ae 


eras 


with members in France, in 
Italy, in the United Kingdom, 
n the United States and through- 
ut Canada. 

In France the vanguard as- 


a contingent of singers and 
ancers in the Canadian Army 
how. Shortly after, other volun- 
eers were posted as stenograph- 
rs and clerks. C.W.A.C. per- 
sonnel in Italy are serving in the 
: ‘rear of active theatres of war. 

pa / 
_ The training program has been 
broadened to permit members 
to attend a qualifying course for 
_ quartermasters and quartermas- 
ter sergeants at the Canadian 
Army Service Corps training 
centre at Camp Borden, On- 
_ tario. To be eligible, personnel 
‘ must hold the rank of corporal 
- at least and be presently em- 
_ ployed in quartermaster stores 
, or be considered suitable for 
. such employment. 


se 


signed to duty further afield was. 


ARMED FORCES 


Enlistments to 
September, 1944 


Women’s Royal Canadian Naval Ser- 


VECO Re ne eee ee hens i Qc feel more than 5,500 
Canadian Women’s Army Corps.... " ** 18,400 
Royal Canadian Air Force (Women’s 

RIIVAGIOD ) 260 aoe Ee td ** 16,800 
Nursing services.................... 3,704 
Women doctors in armed services... | 54 


Saibydy ele Ve more than 44,458 


C.W.A.C. educational officers 
are to be appointed in military 
districts and commands through- 
out Carrada. Discussions of post- 
war problems are becoming more 
popular. Unit education officers 
have explained government re- 
habilitation plans at company 
meetings, and C.W.A.C. mem- 
bers are encouraged to discuss 
their personal plans for future 
demobilization. 


Air Force.—Entering on its 
fourth year, the Royal Canadian 
Air Force (Women’s Division) 
now has an enlistment of more 
than 16,800. 

In the United Kingdom 
‘“W.D.’’ members have been 
serving since the first draft went 
overseas in the summer of 1942. 
Now they fill important posts on 
stations where both Canadian 
and British airmen work. One 
messing officer is in charge of all 
food served on R.C.A.F. stations 
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of the Canadian bomber group. 
Another officer is personal staff 
officer to Air Marshal L. S. 
Breadner, air officer command- 
ing-in-chief, R.C.A.F. overseas. 
Airwomen have learned to 
drive right-hand vehicles down 
left sides of English roads; plot 
courses for R.C.A.F. fighter air- 
craft over Germany; type dur- 
ing air raids and robomb raids; 
and do, in short, a large number 
of jobs necessary to maintain the 
R.C.A.F. at fighting efficiency. 


Medical Services.—By Sep- 
tember, 1944, there were 3,704 
women in the nursing services of 
the armed forces. In the Royal 
Canadian Navy nursing service 
were 269, including 71 serving 
overseas; in the Royal Canadian 
Army Medical Corps, 3,038 of 
whom 2,067 are serving over- 
seas; and in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, 397, of whom 44 are 
serving overseas. There are 54 


women doctors in the armed. 


forces—six in the navy, 37 in the 
army, and 11 in the air force. 


Women’s Voluntary Ser- 
vices.— The Canadian Women’s 
Voluntary Services organization 
is but part of a world-wide ‘‘com- 
munity.”’ W.V.S. is organized 
in Iraq, Palestine, the United 
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Sites: United Kingdom, India, 
Portugal and West Africa. 
In Canada the need for more 


women volunteer workers is still _ 


urgent. Hundreds of proven 
projects are being supplemented 
weekly by new demands caused 
by changing war needs. 


Armed forces canteen and 
comfort work still has high pri- — 
ority. Child care continues to — 


occupy an important place, and 
thousands of children this sum- 
mer were given vacations in or- 
ganized camps and playgrounds. 


One centre is starting a sewing 


project where clothes will be 
remade into garments for the 
children of Europe. Anotherhas 


volunteered for Red Cross jam- } 


making. 


War Emergency Training. 


—By August, 1944, 51,138 wo- 
men had enrolled in the war 


emergency program of the De- 
partment of Labour. 
were 201 in full-time industrial 
classes and 27 in part-time clas- 


ses. In plant schools 529 women. 


were taking full-time classes. 
This made a total of 757 enrolled 


in 91 plant and industrial schools 


There | 


yu 


by August. Of a total 322 stu-— 


dents newly enrolled during July 
in full-time industrial classes 
46% were women. 


fious aspects of Canada’s war effort is a 
jt. It may be obtained by writing to the 
fa. Such material includes: 

jeference Papers (issued irregularly)—Recen 
| The Royal Canadian Navy. 

Canada (its geography, population, history, co 
Canadian Prisoners of War. 

Canadian Food and Agriculture in the War. 
Canadian War Service Voting Regulations. 
Canadian Schools and Universities in Wartime. 
| R.C.A.F. Personnel Counselling Program. 

acts and Figures Weekly—a summary of Canadian eve. 
lant. 2 ; 
\rmail Bulletin—a daily summary of developments in Canadian public 

| prepared for distribution among Canadian offices abroad. It is available 

fadian business houses desiring to forward it to their overseas represen- __ 


garded as 


hatiar Planning Information (issued fortnightly)—a continuing survey 
/st-war planning in Canada. 

‘ Consumer Facts—a monthly bulletin of background information designed 
specially for teachers of home economics, writers, broadcasters and group 
teachers. It summarizes government orders affecting consumers. 

Home Front Bulletin—a weekly bulletin containing current information 
of interest to women. It is designed for display te Ss in schools, libraries, 
club-rooms, etc. 

Canadian Affaire 3 bi-monthly educational service for the armed forces 
in Canada and overseas, with a limited civilian distribution. Among home edition 
articles available are: 


Future for Fighters. A Film Policy for Canada. 
The New North. Canada and the U.S.S.R. 
Canada asa Pacific Power. Wealth in Wood. 
Canada—World Trader. The Prairie Provinces. a 
Canada and the Post-War World. Power for Prosperity. 
People on the Land. Ontario. 
ve Canada’s Constitution. Canada and UNRRA. 


Canadian Affairs Pictorial—a monthly pictorial sheet (24 by 36 inches) 
supplementary to CANADIAN AFFAIRS, with a limited civilian distribution. Pic- 
torials available include: 


Canada—World Trader. Wealth in Wood. 
Controls for Victory. Western Canada. 
The New North. ‘Ontario. 


_._ Graphic Sheet Series—in which various problems are dealt with for the 
benefit of industrial workers and trade union members; for use as enclosures, pay 
envelope stuffers, pin-up sheets, etc. Among issues available are those on: 


Income Tax. Inflation. 
Unemployment Insurance. Labour-Management Committees. 
Industrial Health. V.D. in Industry. 


Wallnews—a monthly two-color wall news-sheet (24 by 36 eee containing 
- news of the war and production fronts, photographs, charts, war maps, cartoons, 
_etc., with a poster on the reverse side. It is available in quantity for posting in 
_industrial establishments, labour centres, etc. 
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The Wartime Information Board is co-operating with other govern- 

ment departments in conserving paper because of the present — 

serious shortage. Therefore, if you find that this publication is 

of little use to you, please notify the Distribution Section, Wartime 

Information Board, Ottawa, and your name will be removed fron1 
the mailing list. 
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